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FOUR CELEBRITIES—BROTHERS BY MARRIAGE. 
BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE, 


IV.—SAMUEL WILBERFORCE. 


BN writing this fourth article I am confronted with 

a difficulty which was happily absent in the case 

of the other three. Hitherto I have dealt with 

the lives of those who had the happiness te 

be called into the true Church, but it is diffi- 

cult, for obvious reasons, to write, so as to interest Catholic 

readers, of one who spent his life outside the Fold. As, how- 

ever, this sketch will deal only with the early part of Samuel 

Wilberforce’s career, I am saved from the necessity of re- 

ferring to those controversies which stirred him to anger and 

to hatred of that strange figment which, though it had no ex- 

istence outside his own imagination, he honestly believed to 
be the Roman Catholic Church. 

Samuel Wilberforce, the third son of William Wilberforce, 
M.P., and of Barbara Spooner, was born at Clapham Common, on 
September 7, 1805. His father’s house was a well-known cen- 
ter of the Evangelical party in those days, and was within 
easy reach of Mr. Thornton’s and Zachary Macaulay’s homes. 
“Holy Clapham” was the nick-name given to the neighbor- 
hood by those who derided the piety of the Evangelical school; 
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but there was a real truth in it, and the great number of 
Catholic churches and convents which now exert their in- 
fluence upon Clapham, may well be God’s blessing bestowed 
upon the place in return for the sincerity and zeal which 
characterized the men of that day. 

William Wilberforce was a busy and active member of Parlia- 
ment, but the pressure of his public duties did not prevent 
him from giving the closest attention to his children’s welfare, 
and many hundreds of letters are still extant written by him 
to his children, amid the distractions of a Parliamentary career. 
These letters are full of love and tenderness, and full also of 
the highest spiritual advice and Christian morality. Mr. Wil- 
berforce had a profound mistrust of the influence of public 
schools, and all his sons were sent to private tutors. Thomas 
Mozley had some interesting theories, to which I will refer 
presently, as to the results of this plan upon the brothers, 
but this was of course in later years when they were at Ox- 
ford. 

But, quite apart from any schools or tutors, the atmosphere 
of William Wilberforce’s house was such as to instill religious 
belief and practice into the minds and conduct of his children. 
Every morning and evening he would hold a kind of service 
—something more than ordinary family prayers—and he would 
introduce an eloquent extempore sermon, which, coming from 
lips so revered, could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
upon his sons. A story is told in connection with these exer- 
cises. It was almost impossible that the servants should be as 
pious as their master, and an old butler at one time took to 
absenting himself from prayers, frequently at first, then alto- 
gether. William Wilberforce gently inquired why he could. 
not join in family worship. The butler threw himself into an 
attitude and said that in the Bible he had found written the 
- words: “To your tents, O Israel!” It is related that for 
once in his life his master was taken aback. Mozley tells us 
that Henry Wilberforce thought that the reply had something 
to do with tent beds. 

So many outsiders wished to be present at these meetings 
that Mr. Wilberforce was obliged to limit the number to twenty. 
Even so there were those who attacked Wilberforce, I suppose 
on the ground that he was usurping the functions of the 
clergy. At last a chapel was built, but about that time Wil- 
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berforce left Highwood, near Mill Hill, and henceforward can 
scarcely be said to have had a settled home. 

We are indebted to Canon Ashwell for the memory of a 
humorous incident which occurred at the house of one of the 
private tutors to which Samuel Wilberforce was sent. He was 
at that time about twelve years of age, and his tutor, the 
Rev. E. G, Marsh, with his family and a few other pupils, 
occupied a furnished cottage at Horspath, near Oxford. Samuel 
had decided likes arid dislikes, and he conceived a strong re- 
pugnance for his tutor. One day, after a violent quarrel, he 
demanded to be sent home. The tutor hesitated, whereupon 
Samuel rushed into the road—the highroad over which some 
twenty coaches a day were accustomed to run between London 
and Oxford—and threw himself flat on the ground. He an- 
nounced his intention of remaining where he was unless he 
were sent home. Mr. Marsh let him be for a few hours, but 
at last gave in, and his pupil was sent back to his parents. 
One room in Mr. Marsh’s cottage will probably be known for 
all times, as it is the scene of the family group of the New- 
mans—the mother, the two sons, and the daughters—drawn by 
the celebrated Miss Maria Giberne, afterwards a convert and a 
nun of the Visitation Order. She was a great friend of New- 
man, and indeed of all the Tractarians; her tall figure and 
classical features lent her something of a royal aspect, which 
earned for her the genial sobriquet of the “Queen of Trac- 
taria.” She became of the greatest assistance to Newman at 
the time of the Achilli trial, but “‘ that is another story.” 

In 1819, when he was about sixteen years old, Samuel was 
under the care of a tutor named George Hodson, afterwards 
Canon of Lichfield and Archdeacon of Stafford. A letter writ- 
ten to him at this period by his father is interesting, inasmuch 
as it expresses the principal objection which the writer had to 
public schools. One ot Samuel’s companions had been guilty 
of a wrong act. It was of such a kind that, in William Wil- 
berforce’s judgment, Samuel ought to have reported it at once 
to Mr. Hodson; but this he had failed to do, and his father, 
with the utmost tenderness, but with equal sadness, expresses 
his pain that he had not “told Mr. Hodson, at the first, the 
wrong proceedings which you knew to be going forward. This 
is,’ he continues, ‘‘one of the numerous (they are almost in- 
numerable) class of cases in which worldly honor teaches one 
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lesson and Christian morality another; and the very same 
principle which, I suppose, led you not to mention to Mr. 
H—— the misconduct of your schoolfellow, would prompt you, 
when a man, to obey the laws of honor in fighting duels, or 
in all the other instances in which the World goes one way 
and the servants of Christ another. . . . I know that this 
is often one of the consequences of a youth’s being at a great 
School, especially if his parents are pious, that he has one set 
of principles and ways of going on in all respects at school 
and another at home. But it is chiefly for the very purpose 
of providing against this double system, that pious parents do 
not like to send their children to Public Schools.” 

A somewhat similar note is struck by Thomas Mozley in 
his Reminiscences: “‘One result of a private education on the 
Wilberforces,” he writes, ‘‘ was their truthfulness”; and he adds 
that a school large enough to create a social distance between 
masters and boys “is liable to suffer the growth of conventional 
forms of truth and conventional dispensations from absolute 
truth.” Very few, he thinks, came out of a public school in 
those days, without learning the art of lying; and boys who 
would have shrunk from the idea of lying to a schoolfellow 
thought nothing of practising it on their natural enemy the 
schoolmaster. Newman noticed with sorrow that among his 
public school pupils, in those days, many would not invariably 
tell the truth, and he used to warn them not to acquire too 
great an ingenuity in inventing excuses. One of Mr. Hodson’s 
pupils was Albert Way, a son of the famous Mr. Lewis Way. 
Another was Henry Hoare, afterwards celebrated for the part 
he took in the revival of Convocation in the Church of 
England. Samuel used to say that he owed everything to 
having been in the same class with Hoare, who, at the end of 
one of the terms, carried off the prize, and once also gave him 
‘a severe thrashing. This made Samuel determined that he 
would never again be beaten by Hoare in an examination, and 
he there and then set to work and formed such a habit of 
study and application, that he was never afterwards beaten. 
As for the thrashing, that too took place but once, for the 
boys never quarreled again and remained friends in after life. 

At Stanstead Park, in Sussex, lived Lewis Way and his 
family. They were great friends of William Wilberforce, and 
Samuel, while a pupil of Mr. Hodson, used constantly to spend 
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his Saturday afternoon and Sunday there. The Sargent family 
were also frequent visitors at Stanstead. On one occasion Lewis 
Way took his pupil to visit the Sargents at Graffham Rectory, 
and here Samuel met his future wife. 

The period that elapsed between his school and university 
life was one which left a very deep, nay probably an indelible 
impression upon his character and future life. His health was 
delicate and the air of Barmouth was recommended. Here he 
spent a summer with his father as his constant companion. A 
notebook still exists in which the young man recorded his 
father’s conversations, his judgments of men, his views and 
criticisms upon books, sermons, and events. So close a study 
of such a man as William Wilberforce could not fail to effect 
the mind of an affectionate son, more especially at the impres- 
sionable age which Samuel had then reached. It is probably 
true to say that his father’s influence during those weeks at 
Barmouth had its effect later on in preventing Samuel from 
following his brothers into the school of thought which ulti- 
mately led them into the Catholic Church. 

Henry Wilberforce never wearied of declaring that Samuel 
was in no sense a High Churchman. It was the custom to say 
that he was, and some of his acts may have given color to it. 
But, paradoxical as it sounds, these acts tended really to dis- 
prove the assertion. Samuel viewed the Church of England as 
comprehensive and capable of accepting nearly every view and 
nearly every practice short of Popery. This inclusiveness im- 
plied some things that were High Church, but it by no means 
meant that the man who believed in it belonged to the High 
Church party.* On the contrary, it was incompatible with 
High Churchmanship as understood by Newman or Keble, and 
that the future Bishop did by no means see, eye to eye, with 
them is evident to any reader of his biography. Thus at the 
close of 1837 he notes in his diary: ‘‘ Henry’s accounts of 
Froude’s Remains truly grieve me. They will, I fear, do ir- 
reparable injury. He says: ‘ He seems to hate the Reformers.’ ” 
And another entry describes the book as showing an “ amaz- 
ing want of Christianity, so far. They [the Remains] are Henry 
Martyn wachristianized.” 


* He was orthodox on questions like Baptismal Regeneration (as is shown by the fact that 
he was opposed to the Gorham Movement), and he voted agains# the Divorce Bill when that 
iniquitous measure was before the House of Lords, 
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In 1838, again, we find Newman declining his further con- 
tributions to the British Critic. “‘To say frankly what I feel 
—I am not confident enough in your general approval of the 
body of opinions which Pusey and myself hold, to consider it 
advisable that we should co-operate very closely. The land is 
before us, and each in our own way may, through God’s bless- 
ing, be useful; but a difference of view, which, whether you 
meant it or not, has shown itself to others in your sermons 
before the University, may show itself in your writings also; 
and, though I feel we ought to bear differences of opinion in 
matters of detail, and work together in spite of them, it does 
not seem to me possible at once to oppose and to co-operate; 
and the less intentional your opposition to Pusey on a late oc- 
casion, the more impracticable does ce-operation appear.” 

Here at last was the rift in the lute which grew into the 
vast cleavage between Newman and Samuel Wilberforce. Most 
true does it seem, as Henry Wilberforce used to - maintain, 
that his brother was not a High Churchman, and that he never 
lost the early Evangelical training which he had received from 
his father. 

These remarks, of course, are by way of anticipation, but 
they seem to be called for, and now we may return to the fu- 
ture Bishop’s earlier career. 

Samuel Wiberforce began his Oxford life in Michaelmas 
Term, 1823, as a commoner of Oriel College. The Provost at 
that time was Dr. Copleston. The tutors were Hawkins, after- 
wards Provost, Endell, Tyler, and Jelf. Among the Fellows 
were John Keble, John Henry Newman, Edward Bouverie Pu- 
sey, and H. Jenkyns. The Froudes and Merivale were among 
the undergraduates at the time. The Union Debating Society 
was then in its infancy, and Samuel very soon became a mem- 
ber. Almost immediately he made his mark, and it happened 
by a mere chance, as it appears, that his second speech ob- 
tained a notoriety most unusual in the case of undergraduate 
utterances. Hook,* the nephew of the famous Theodore Hook, 
editor of John Bull, happened to be on a visit to Oxford and 
he visited the Union during a debate. The question was the 
well-worn and now academic dispute between Charles I. and 
his opponents. Samuel seems in his speech to have taken nei- 


*It should be mentioned that in later years there was cordial friendship between S. 
Wilberforce and Hook. 
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ther side very decidedly. But Hook, who hated the very name 
of Wilberforce, sent off an account of the speech to his uncle. 
It was published in John Bui/, with comments to the effect that 
the young Wilberforces might be expected to take partin any 
revolution or treason. 

The article of course was directed, not against Samuel but 
against William Wilberforce. But the sons were so warmly at- - 
tached to their father that they probably regarded it as an hon- 
or to share in any odium which his enemies might entertain 
towards him. The confidence between father and sons was un- 
limited. As Mozley tells us: ‘he was the joy of their life and 
the light of their eyes. Visitors have described, as the most 
beautiful sight they ever witnessed, the four young Wilber- 
forces stretching out their necks, one in advance of the other, 
to catch every word of the father’s conversation, and note ev- 
ery change in his most expressive countenance. On such terms 
was he with them that a stranger might have thought their 
love and respect admitted of some improvement by a slight ad- 
mixture of fear.” But surely, if the respect was there, we may 
suppose that it was their perfect love which banished fear. 

Samuel read steadily during his Oxford career, and closed 
it by taking a First in Mathematics and a Second in Classics. 
He became a candidate for a Balliol Fellowship in November, 
1826, and in the opinion of the University his success was 
highly probable; but the two vacancies were filled by the 
election of Francis Newman and Moberly. The Master of Bal- 
liol invited him to stand again, but before another vacancy oc- 
curred his plans had undergone a momentous change. As far 
back as 1821, when Samuel was still a boy, he had become at- 
tached to Miss Emily Sargent, and the years which had since 
elapsed had greatly strengthened the ‘attachment. His father 
was now strongly in favor of the marriage, and the idea was 
well received by the Sargent family, though they insisted on a 
little delay. At last it was determined that it should take 
place in the summer of 1828, and that Samuel should be or- 
dained deacon at Christmas of the same year. On June 11, 
1828, accordingly, Samuel Wilberforce and Emily Sargent were 
married in jLavington Church, the ‘officiating clergyman being 
the celebrated Charles Simeon. The first few months of his 
clerical career were passed as curate of Checkendon, near 
Henley-on-Thames. Its comparative nearness to Oxford was a 
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great advantage, especially as his brother Robert was still there, 
as one of the tutors of Oriel. When he had been less than 
two years at Checkendon, Samuel was offered the rectorship 
of Brighstone, in the Isle of Wight. Hither he went in June, 
1830. His principal parishioners were yeomen farmers who had 
inherited their properties from father to son from time imme- 
morial. One or two amusing experiences belong to this period. 
At first some of the Brighstone people were disposed to resent 
his youthful appearance. ‘‘ Why, they’ve sent us a boy,” was 
a remark which a very short experience made the speaker 
change for: ‘‘I thought he was a boy, but I see he’s a man,” 

Samuel Wilberforce was fond of relating a conversation be- 
tween a farmer and himself that occurred when he was visiting 
the parish immediately after his appointment. “ Be you going 
to keep the meadow (a small one on the glebe) in your own 
hands?” ‘“‘Why?” asked the new rector. ‘Well, parson,” 
replied the farmer, “ you see, when the late ‘rector had it he 
used to cut his grass when I cut mine, and his being only a 
little piece, in course he gets his up while most of mine be lying 
about; and then sure enough the very next Sunday he claps 
on the prayer for rain—so, if you don’t mind, I’d like to rent 
that meadow from you.” 

Another story illustrates the necessity of defining one’s 
words, especially when speaking to those whose education has 
led them to attach but one meaning to them. Brighstone had 
at that time a bad reputation for wrecking and smuggling, and 
the rector felt it necessary to preach against the latter habit. 
His sermon was founded upon the text: “Render unto all 
their dues: custom to whom custom, etc.’”” He was anxious to 
know what effect the sermon had had, and he got a friend 
to go about the parish to make inquiries among the parishioners, 
This friend found that the rector’s exhortation had been well 
received, the only objection being that he did not practise what 
he preached! ‘How so?” asked Wilberforce’s friend. ‘‘ What 
has the rector done wrong?” ‘“ Why, Sir,” was the amazing 
reply, “you see he told us we ought to give custom to whom 
custom was due, and yet he doesn’t deal in the village, duz 
buys his things at Newport.” 

Wilberforce’s sojourn in the Isle of Wight did not interrupt 
the friendships he had formed at Oxford, and he had visits from 
Sir George Prevost, Frederick Oakeley, Richard Hurrell Froude, 
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George Dudley Ryder, Henry Edward Manning, and others. 
On November 7, 1833, the last named became, through his 
marriage with Caroline Sargent, a relation as well as a friend. 
In this year Samuel lost his venerable father, and Mr. Sargent 
also died at the early age of 52. Thus husband and wife were 
in sorrow together. The young rector wrote a charming sketch 
of his father-in-law which is published as an introduction to 
Mr. Sargent’s own biography of Henry Martyn, the celebrated 
Protestant missionary, and Robert and Samuel compiled a Life 
of their father. It is a monument of filial piety as well as a 
work of great historical value, but as one of its critics observed, 
the book does not err on the side of brevity, and Samuel him- 
self probably felt this when, many years later, he brought out 
a one-volume edition. While he was at Brighstone he also 
wrote his exquisite allegory entitled Agathos. 

In 1839 the Rector ot Brighstone was appointed Archdeacon 
of Surrey, a promotion of great importance and one which 
necessarily brought him more before the public. In May, 1840, 
he was offered by the University of Oxford the Bampton Lec- 
tureship. In informing his brother Robert of this, he writes: 
“I have trembled and assented. I shall want your help.” But 
the lectures were never delivered, for though during the first 
two months of 1841, he was busily engaged in their prepara- 
tion, an event occurred in the March of that year which 
crushed him to the ground. 

On Sunday, December 20, 1840, he preached his last ser- 
mon at Brighstone, for he had been offered and had accepted 
the Rectorship of Alverstoke and the Canonship of Winchester. 

On March 10, 1841, his beloved wife, Emily Wilberforce, 
died. Every year afterwards he remembered and kept the day. 
All his resignation to God’s Will, all his devotion were roused 
by the poignancy of this grief. His private diary reveals the 
utter desolation of his soul at the moment of his agony. On 
the day itself he writes: ‘‘A day of unknown agony to me. 
Every feeling stunned. Paroxysms of convulsive anguish and 
no power of looking up through the darkness which had set- 
tled on my soul. March 11. In some degree, yet but little, 
able to look to God, as the smiter of my soul, for my healing. 
Oh, may HE enable me to lead a life more devoted to His 
glory and my Master’s work, May the utter darkening of my 
life, which never can be dispelled, kill in me all my ambitious 
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desires and earthly purposes, my love of money and power and 
place, and make me bow meekly to Christ’s yoke.” 

And the diary for Wednesday, the 17th, the day of the 
funeral at Lavington, contains the following graphic words: 

The gaslight, one only, in the damp, dark morning; the Ca- 
thedral* in still majesty ; muffled tread, hollow voices; strange 
men bearing that beloved form from my door, and her mother 
and her husband seeing the hearse drive off with all that made 
life an earthly Paradise to me.” 

Each year, as the roth of March came, his diary shows how 
fresh the grief remained. In 1853 he writes: ‘‘Woke early, 
with all the events of this day twelve years as fresh as yester- 
day before me. My vain hope that she slept. The heavier and 
more labored sleep. The dews of death.” And in 1861, he 
writes: ‘‘My sweet one at rest. My own keeping through all 
these years. Oh, if my sins had not forced the enduring chas- 
tisement of this day, my life had been too bright for earth.” 
On March 10, 1864, his diary records the events of a full and 
busy day, and yet the entry ends thus: “All my thoughts 
all day in the Close House at Winchester, 1841, seemed yes- 
terday.” 

For over thirty-two years he mourned her who had made 
him so happy a home. Eight years after her death his sorrow 
found expression in lines which deserve to be better known than 
they are. These lines, dated “‘ Lavington, February 10, 1849,” 
may be found in Canon Ashwell’s biography of Samuel Wilber- 
force. The Canon describes them as “too tender and too 
perfect to admit of one word of comment.” 

This, the heaviest sorrow of his life, did not prevent his 
carrying on the work which he believed that God had given 
him. He accepted the grief that made his life ‘‘sunless as 
far as earth goes,” from God’s hand. “I wish to do my work 
meekly and cheerfully till I also am called,” he writes in the 
first days of his agony, and that he retained this admirable 
resignation through the years that followed is abundantly evi- 
dent, though it was equally clear that his energy and cheer- 
fulness were due to no forgetfulness. When he had been four- 
teen years a widower we find him writing in his diary of a 
family gathering at Cuddesdon: “‘ A// save Herbert and my 
sainted wife together. Oh, how I /omg for her at such times, 


#* Winchester, where Samuel Wilberforce was living at the time of his wife's death. 
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and call on her as I lie awake at night to show herself to me, 
if she may, but once to gladden these weary eyes.” “I had 
loved her from my boyhood. I had thought of her, I am 
certain, daily, at school and at college,” he writes to his in- 
timate friend Charles Anderson. 

** Herbert,” mentioned above, was Samuel Wilberforce’s eld- 
est son, a young naval officer, who distinguished himself in 
the Baltic campaign. In the course of it the seeds of con- 
sumption were sowed in him, and he died on February 29, 
1856, to the great grief of his family and of all who knew 
his lovable nature. 

The Bishop of Oxford, as Samuel Wilberforce became in 
1845, was celebrated as an orator and as one of the hardest 
working men that ever sat on the Episcopal bench. He had 
almost as great a reputation for geniality and humor, and 
many witty retorts have consequently been fathered upon him 
which he never uttered. It would be impossible in an article 
of this length to repeat half of those that were genuinely his; 
and of course many of them need, for full appreciation, the 
glance of the eye, the tone of the rich and flexible voice, and 
the impromptu utterance that are lost in print. He possessed 
in an extraordinary degree the power of passing from one 
topic to another, giving his whole mind to each, and he could 
do this equally when one subject was light and playful and 
the other grave. Moreover, he was able, while conversing with 
a person in a room where others also were speaking, to listen 
to what was addressed to himself, and at the same time to 
gather enough of some other conversation to strike in and 
contribute to it. 

He touched life at so many points that it is very difficult 
to convey to a reader a full picture of his personality. He 
had a wonderful love and knowledge of natural history, a 
subject on which in the midst of a busy life he wrote articles 
for the Quarterly Review. Thomas Mozley tells us that he 
once heard Wilberforce and a friend “‘alternately name Pines 
and Taxodia till they had got over fifty.” 

Perhaps no one ever traveled as much as he did, for his 
sermons and speeches were sought for in every part of Eng- 
land. To save time he carried on a portion of his immense 
correspondence in trains and carriages. He sometimes dated 
letters thus “ Rail,” adding the name of the nearest town. On 
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one occasion a correspondent, who knew neither him nor his 
ways, addressed a reply to one of the Bishop’s letters: ‘‘S. 
Oxon Esgqre., Rail, near Reading.” The letter was neverthe- 
less delivered, with only the delay of a post or two, at the 
Bishop’s London address. 

There are two little studies of character in Mozley’s book 
which are worth quoting. I think the narrator meant them 
to illustrate the worldly-wisdom of one brother and the guile- 
lessness of the other. I must warn the reader, however, that — 
Mozley’s memory shows itself in some parts of his book very 
inaccurate. I well remember Cardinal Newman saying to me 
in reference to the Reminiscences, then just published: “I 
have been quite offended with some of the things he has said 
about your dear father.” Rather than say nothing I replied 
that it was a pity that Mozley had not made further inquiries 
before writing. ‘“‘It was not a case of inquiry,” returned the 
Cardinal instantly, “the book professes to be Reminiscences.” 
Still I am quite certain that Thomas Mozley retained a warm 
affection for my father, an affection dating from early days at 
Oriel and continuing, in spite of my father’s conversion, to 
the end of his life. 

The first incident is one which may be true, but it is at least 
curious that I should never have heard of it until I met with 
it in Mozley’s book. “Many yearsafter, . . . when Henry 
had gone over to Rome, the two brothers, Samuel and Henry, 
gave a singular illustration of their respective shares in the 
wisdom of the world. They made a trip to Paris. Immediately 
after they had left their hotel to return home, there came an 
invitation to the Tuileries. It was telegraphed down the line, 
and brought them back to Paris, where they spent an evening 
at the Tuileries, and had a long talk with the Emperor. The 
Archbishop of Amiens was there, and engaged them to a re- 
ception at his palace, offering them beds. It was a very grand 
affair; a splendid suite of rooms, brilliantly lighted, and all the 
good people of Amiens. The bedchambers and the beds were 
magnificent. Putting things together, and possibly remember- 
ing Zimeo Danaos, the Anglican bishop came to the conclusion 
that his bed had probably not been slept in for some time or 
aired either. So he stretched himself down upon the coverlid 
in full canonicals, had a good night, and was all the better for 
it. Henry could not think it possible a Roman Archbishop 
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would do him a mischief, and fearlessly, or at least hopefully, 
entered between the sheets. He caught a very bad cold, and 
was ill for some time after.” The next quotation describes the 
future Bishop’s cleverness in gaining his end in a small matter, 
characteristic no doubt of his ability in larger spheres. 

“Henry Wilberforce occasionally went to public meetings, 
for which he had received the usual circular invitation, and was 
frequently late. He was sure that, had he been in time, he would 
have been asked to take part in the proceedings, and as he was 
never without something to say, he was sorry to find himself 
in a crowd of jlisteners, perhaps disappointed listeners. He 
noticed, however, that his brother Samuel, though quite as liable 
to be behind time as himself, nevertheless was always on the 
platform, and always a speaker. How could this be? Samuel 
explained it straight. He was perfectly sure that he had some- 
thing to say, that the people would be glad to hear it, and that 
it would be good for them. He was also quite certain of hav- 
ing some acquaintance on the platform. So immediately on 
entering the room he scanned the platform, caught somebody’s 
eye, kept his own eye steadily fixed upon his acquaintance, and 
began a slow movement in advance, never remitted an instant 
till he found himself on the platform. The people, finding 
their toes in danger, looked round, and seeing somebody look- 
ing hard and pressing onwards, always made way for him. By 
and by there would be a voice from the platform: ‘Please allow 
Mr. Wilberforce to come this way’; or, ‘Please make way for 
Mr. Wilberforce.’ Such a movement demanded, of course, great 
confidence, not to say self-appreciation, but anybody who is 
honestly and seriously resolved to do good must sometimes put 
a little force on circumstances. I should doubt whether Henry 
ever tried to follow his brother’s example.” 

It has been a common saying that Bishop Wilberforce was 
merely an ambitieus courtier, a diner-out, and a society- loving 
man. Those who think thus understand nothing of his char- 
acter. They know nothing of the deep, unostentatious, self- 
denying piety which lay at the root of his character and formed 
the mainspring of his conduct. If he was the self-indulgent, 
worldly man that his enemies depict him, how is it that he was 
so careful to rise early in all weathers to spend an hour or 
more in private prayer? How is it that we find him struggling 
with his faults in the presence of God, and above all accepting 
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the unspeakable sorrow of his wife’s death, because it was his 
Master’s Will? “J fear being scourged into devotedness,” he writes 
in his diary, three years before the blow fell. ‘‘ Lord, give me 
a will for Thee. I wish earnestly that I more wished to be as 
a flame of fire in Thy service, passionless for earth, and im- 
passioned for Thee. . . . I could torture myself almost into 
madness if HE had not said ‘ As thy day,’ etc.” 

And on Good Friday, 1835, he writes in his diary: “ Read 
three of Newman’s sermons, etc. Read Pusey’s tractate on 
Fasting—am convinced by it, if not of the duty, yet certainly 
of the expediency of conforming to the rules of the Church on 
this point. I think it likely to be especially useful to me in 
three ways: first, in enabling me to realize unseen things, one 
of my special difficulties ; second, as likely to help me in prayer, 
in which I am greatly interrupted by an unbridled indolence; 
third, in helping me to subdue the body to the spirit, which I 
think very needful for me. I have also been brought to this 
cenclusion both by seeing in my dearest father’s journals his 
difficulties on this very point, when. he set himself to serve 
GOD in earnest, and comparing it with the mortified and un- 
self-indulgent life he led afterwards. . . . I have, therefore, 
determined, with God’s help, to make a conscience of observ- 
ing the fasts of the Church. I set myself no exact limits of 
abstinence, intending only to practise on those days, with a 
view to self-conquest and humiliation, such self-denial, espe- 
cially in meats and drinks and the like, as I can do secretly 
and without injury to my health or present exertion. Help me, 
Lord, to act wisely and humbly in this matter, and as in Thy 
sight.” 

Certainly no Catholic can read his life, lamentably Protest- 
ant as it is, without feeling what a splendid champion of the 
Church he would have been if only he had been led into the 
truth. And one puts down the volume with the sense that, as 
far as his lights allowed him, he was a sincere, earnest, and 
loving follower of Jesus Christ. 


























BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


BY JEANIE DRAKE, 


HE fitful breeze whipped a strand of hair across 
the eyes of a woman hoeing in the field. She 
put it back patiently with a roughened brown 
hand, took another moment to wipe her forehead 

: on her limp calico sleeve, and went on with her 
ni She was about twenty-five, though she looked twice 
those years, and at fifteen, when she married, was the prettiest 
maid in a wide region of drowsy valley and brooding mountain- 
side. 

Another woman, more than a little older, overlooking the 
worker indifferently from a hammock on the inn’s upper veranda, 
had retained both tint and contour of girlish freshness. She 
swayed the hammock, twisting undulating folds of her silken 
tea-gown about her, and diffusing a delicate suggestion of the 
lilac and its fragrance. 

‘* Heavens!” she murmured, ‘‘ how much of this could one 
survive? Why must Tommy have had scarlet fever and need 
mountain air and quiet? Children are always doing something 
tiresome! And the magazine is nothing but tommyrot this 
month.” 

It was her favorite periodical, Swe// Swaggerers, te which 
she was temporarily disloyal, as she took undoubted pleasure 
in its weakly vulgar attempts at cleverness. Her listless gaze 
roamed again afield. 

**Won’t that woman ever go away? If she didn’t keep up 
that maddening digging, one could fancy her a scarecrow with 
flapping rags and sticks of arms and general grotesqueness, 
There goes her hair again—why does it tumble down con- 
tinually ?”” She must have ejaculated the last aloud, for the 
landlord who had come to the doorway, answered after a de- 
liberate minute or so. 

‘*Mebbe she ain’t got no ha’r-pins. Mis’ Flack’s a mighty 
tidy woman, but she’s powerful poor.” 
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“So I should judge,” said the lady carelessly. ‘‘ And— 
you—you hire her for field-work ?” 

“She ain’t a-doin’ hit for fun,” replied Pick Brattle im- 
perturbably. 

His slow, wide-eyed gaze surveyed the heavens above and 
the peaks beneath, the babbling creek and the rustling corn- 
rows, the uncouth, weather-beaten drudge in the field, and the 
graceful woman of the world beside him, and whether in ap- 
proval or condemnation of these works of the Creator no man 
might say. 

“Flack, now”—he went on after a pause—“‘he been dead 
near about two year. She jes woke up an’ foun’ him thet-away 
beside her one winter mornin’. Got five little uns—oldest nine. 
I been a-givin’ her a place to sleep”—he indicated a one- 
room cabin across the pasture—“ but it takes hustlin’ to feed 
an’ cover six—ef she don’t hardly eat nothin’ herself. Mighty 
willin’ worker, Mis’ Flack—washin’, cookin’, scrubbin’, milkin’, 
hoein’—but I’m afeard she’s a gittin’ weakly.” 

“That is no excuse,” declared pretty Mrs. Warenham cold- 
ly, “for letting her hair fall down six times in one afternoon.” 

The finality of this prevented Pick Brattle opening his 
mouth again if he had so intended; and, after another inspec- 
tion of the universe, he took himself away unhurriedly. 

Upon his departure Mrs. Warenham gave the magazine at 
her hammock’s foot a slight kick. ‘‘ This is intolerable,” she 
declared, ‘‘that I should see another wearisome sunset and eat 
another dreadful supper with this stupid crew! But for the 
one advantage in the situation’”—secret complacence at this 
remembrance relaxed the pettish lines of her mouth, which 
softened further into dimples at the appearance on the veranda 
of the One Advantage. Tall he was and straight, though plain 
of feature, and wearing with his tramping suit something of 


tthe large kindliness of all outdoors. 


“Oh, Egbert,” said the caressing voice plaintively, “how 
could you leave me so long alone?” 

**Poor little cousin, it was rather selfish to go off fishing 
without you. It was too far for your small feet, though—” 

“In to-day’s sun! I should think so! But I forgive you on 
condition that I hear nothing of mossy nooks or crystal brooks 
or any other eccentricities of these oppressive mountains.” 

He laughed tolerantly, his eyes appreciating her sweet looks. 
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“* As for me,’” he quoted, “‘‘I abhor the beauties of nature.’ 
But your exile should end shortly now, in view of Tommy’s 
weight and color.” 

“You won’t desert us, though, Egbert”—quickly. ‘‘ Since 
Tom died I have been lost without a man to guide and counsel 
me. It was such a godsend your coming back from Egypt 
just now.” 

**I am glad to be of use to somebody. But I can’t indeed, 
Grace, dawdle around springs or such places. If I am not to 
shoot or tramp, I must at least get near some books.” 

“I am going straight from here to town and its libraries,” 
she protested in sudden heroism, born of a shimmering vision 
of the Lawson fortune, with incidental feeling of a sort for its 
Owner himself. ‘‘And—and Tommy who worships you!” If 
she did not quite blush, the downcast lashes gave that effect. 

‘*Tommy is a great little chap,” remarked his father’s cousin 
absently; “but, hullo! surely that’s not the same woman I left 
hoeing before daybreak—and at it still?” 

**Isn’t it pitiful?’ in such tones of womanly sympathy as 
Pick Brattle would not have recognized. ‘‘ Poor thing, all day 
long toiling, and it showered two or three times, and she must 
have been drenched and then dried in the broiling sun.” 

** Dear God!” muttered the man. Once more Mrs. Flack’s 
long coil of black hair unwound itself and she raised her arms 
to twist it; but this was her final effort for the day and for 
all time, as swaying she fell among the snapping corn-stalks. 
Over the balustrade and down a pillar her companion had 
swarmed before Mrs. Warenham’s temperate curiosity was awak- 
ened. Then she shrugged her shoulders and went in to dress 
for the evening. But her blue eyes were sweetly grave when 
later she asked Egbert Lawson for news of the mountain wo- 
man. “She is lying in her cabin—six of them huddling in 
one room, and the neighbors crowding. Typhoid, the doctor 
thinks, or overwork, or exposure to the sun, it does not mat- 
ter—something that kills. The contrast to our lives—it makes 
one feel guilty somehow—” 

“IT know”—laying a soft hand of sympathy on his arm. 
“You told the doctor that you—that I—both of us—” 

“Oh, of course; but the futility—” 

Fortuitous recollection came to her of a joyous face seen 
once under an apple-tree, a pretty child’s, with black hair and 
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big gray eyes and rosy cheeks. ‘‘I should like to take charge 
of one of the children,” she said gently, “‘if—if she dies.” 

“Would you, Grace? How kind; but I knew your heart 
was as sweet as your face.” He was near to such yielding to 
her beauty and charm for him, as in previous strength he had 
resisted, when Pick Brattle’s comprehensive, disconcerting stare 
arrived to arrest this moment of Fate. It was, perhaps, well 
for Mr. Brattle that his charming guest was not Madame de 
Brinvilliers, for she regarded him in passing out as one might 
a saliently obnoxious feature in the near landscape. 

Shortly after that time Mrs. Flack lay under a beech tree 
upon the hillside, incessant labor at an end; and her children 
were dispersed among those who would take them, in valley 
or village, farm or factory. One, the prettiest, ‘Minervy”’ 
they called her, found herself—dazed by the change—in a lux- 
urious city apartment house. The only one near her who spec- 
ulated with sympathetic interest on what this amazing revolu- 
tion could mean to the childish mind was Egbert Lawson. 

“Oh,” said her Lady Bountiful lightly, when he dropped a 
word of this wonder,” she must realize that she is in clover, 
Imagine the relief from the corn-bread and bacon—from the 
society of pigs and chickens and boorish clowns—to my ser- 
vants’ quarters and table.” 

“Stupendous!” he assented. Indeed, meeting the child go- 
ing in and out after little Tom, he had not failed to admire 
her appearance in the new Alsatian costume and headdress, 
If her gray eyes looked a bit wild and confused, the exchange 
of music of mountain torrents for roar of elevated trains and 
surging street crowds, of the mountain night’s darkness and in- 
effable hush, broken only by cockcrow now and then, for in- 
cessant nocturnal clangor and hum of life might well account. 

“Not crying, Minerva?” he asked kindly, surprising once 
a big tear that welled and fell silently. 

‘She wants to go barefooted,” explained her mistress with 
some sharpness. “The child should understand the absurdity 
of such a thing here. She must get used to shoes.” 

“Yessum”’; said Minerva, meekly submissive as the cattle 
of her native pastures, and went out in the pinching shoes after 
the nurse and little boy. 

**She is really a sort of dummy,” declared Mrs. Warenham, 
“with a dummy’s own stare. Her ‘we-uns’ and ‘you-uns’ 
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and ‘critters’ are something impossible; and yesterday I 
caught her dipping snuff out of a brown paper.” 

“How about school?” Mr. Lawson asked. 

“Oh, if she is to be of the slightest use to me it is in fol- 
lowing Tom about and picking up his toys and things. She 
knows the park well enough now to trust him there with her 
when I need Dawson’s services as maid.’’ Her nerves were a 
little uncertain these days, owing to his own tardiness, which 
kept her living and entertaining on a scale somewhat wearing 
on a limited income. ‘ But for my weakness for him I might 
be spending the Hardacre millions,” she reflected, ‘and the 
ancient beau who encumbers them cannot be kept in suspense 
forever.” Then she smiled with enchantment, to which Egbert 
once more yielded his misgivings. 

The torrid August sun, which had helped kill her mother, 
changed to mellow September and crisp October with a meas- 
ure of relief for the orphaned waif, whose lungs, used to free 
air, had gasped for breath sometimes in the muchefurnished 
city rooms. “You look like a freckled fish,” Mrs. Warenham 
had then assured her. It seemed a decided liberty that a de- 
pendent should manifest discomfort at temperature which the 
lady herself found reason for enduring. 

Another time she told the trembling Minerva: “I never 
get angry. It makes ugly lines. But your clumsiness would 
vex a saint. That is the third piece of bric-a-brac you have 
broken in a week. If you knock over one thing more with 
those scrawny elbows, Dawson shall whip you.” Promptly there 
came a crash as the girl, endeavoring to avoid a statuette, ran 
into a vase. “Take her to your room, Dawson,” commanded 
their mistress. Which order became more frequent, as hope 
deferred put an edge on the Jady’s temper, and as the child, in 
certainty of offending a mistress she dumbly adored, blun- 
dered ever more awkwardly. 

It was after such an interview with Dawson, stoically endured, 
that, wandering in the park behind the active Tommy, they 
came upon Mr. Lawson. While the boy ran to clasp his rel- 
ative’s knees with a comrade’s freedom, Egbert noted the grow- 
ing thinness of Minerva’s young cheek, on which freckles now 
showed through lesser ruddiness. 

‘Is this as beautiful as your mountains, Minerva ?” he asked. 

The child’s gaze rested on the scarlets and yellows of au- 
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tumn foliage so like, and the stream of brilliant equipages so 
unlike, her home, and vainly swallowed at the lump in her 
throat. “You and Tommy are great friends,” said the young 
man in hasty diversion, ‘‘are you not?” 

“‘I—I thinks a powerful sight of Tommy. He’s e’enamost 
our Balsam’s bigness, an’ they laughs jes as like’s two peas. 
But Mis’ Warnum she tole me she didn’t want no talk bout 
we-uns at the Ridge.” 

“Oh, it’s all right—to me. I like it. Where is Balsam 
now?” 

The little mountaineer’s face kept its tenseness. ‘‘I don’t 
hear a mite o’ news. Thar’s nobody here knows nobody thar. 
I—I kep a-thinkin’ of ‘em those hot nights I didn’t sleep; 
but thet’s all, for I ain’t a-knowin’ nothin’. Balsam’s jes as 
cute—” The cool air from the lake blew on the child with 
a mocking suggestion of the resinous breath of the Ridge 
Country; her hungry gaze went hopelessly to the far extent 
of the strange city’s roofs and steeples, seeking and finding 
not; and accumulated homesickness, mounting beyond restraint, 
betrayed her into sudden sobs. The women of fashion who ad- 
mired Mr. Lawson, the distinguished explorer, might have 
stared to see him on a secluded park bench comforting a 
weeping little figure in Alsatian dress, while a small boy held, 
wondering, to his coat-tail. 

“You will feel better for a good cry,” he told her pres- 
ently. “Now dry your eyes and let us be cheerful.” He 
patted her shoulder, straightened the Alsatian bow, and gave 
joy to Tommy and her wonted self-control, at least, to Minerva, 
by a visit to the Zoo. 

‘We met Cousin Egbert in the park,” the little boy said to 
his mother, ‘‘and ’Nervy cwied, and we saw the monkeys.” 

‘Minerva cried?” Mrs. Warenham repeated coldly. She 
shrugged her graceful shoulders. “‘Go away,” she told the 
girl, ‘“‘you begin to be a nuisance. Stay out of my sight all 
you can.” And Minerva went henceforth with an ever op- 
pressive sense of guilt upon her. 

“Cold agrees with the youngster,” decided Mr. Lawson, 
later in the season, pinching Tommy’s firm cheek. ‘‘ He looks 
like an apple set in fur. But Minerva’s dress—a credit to your 
taste, I’m sure—but isn’t it a bit light?” 

“* My dear Egbert, I think you may trust me to take care 
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of a dependent—especially a child,’ said his cousin’s widow 
plaintively. And she drew him into the easiest chair and flavored 
his tea just as he liked it, and talked the while in low, caress- 
ing tones, so that, when she presently left the flower-scented 
room to change her white silk for outdoor dress, he had dis- 
missed his uneasiness about little Minerva with the reflection: 
“Decidedly I am a meddlesome ass.” 

On the return of his hostess, in becoming gray velvet and 
fur, she found him standing by the crackling wood fire ab- 
sently fingering a mass of blooms. ‘Mr. Hardacre’s violets! 
Oh, take care! Thank you!” pinning them carefully on her 
fur. ‘‘My venerable escort would not forgive their absence.’’ 
His hand had touched hers—he took it into his firm grasp: 
“Grace!” he began impetuously—and the door swung open 
and a servant announced: ‘Mr. Hardacre.” 

As her elderly admirer handed her into his sleigh, “ Dine 
with me to-night,” she called to Mr. Lawson. Her eyes 
sparkled, the sleigh-bells jingled a joyous accompaniment to 
her hopes of the near future. “ Lovelier than your flowers,” 
said Mr. Hardacre fatuously, not knowing that her thoughts 
were with the tall figure they passed at the park gate. 

Meanwhile the two children had been roaming along the 
remoter footpaths, Tommy the rosier for the frosty air, Min- 
erva blue and pinched from less cold than the little moun- 
taineer had hardily enjoyed in her native wilds. 

**Sure ye look sick. Ye’d better get in,” advised a genial 
policeman, who often talked with the pair. 

‘* Mis’ Warnum, she said we-uns was to stay out the en- 
durin’ mornin’,” Minerva repeated dully and parrot- like. 

‘* Well, then, keep a-stirrin’ or ye’ll get froze.” 

The children knew from Dawson that they should not go 
near the water unless she were with them; but, ‘‘Me want 
f’owers,” Tommy announced, spying a dash of scarlet holly- 
berries on the white slope above the lake. 

“You kain’t go ’longside the pond,” said Minerva. Tom- 
my twisted his chubby features preparatory to a howl, and 
the little girl knew well she dared not take him home tear- 
stained. ‘Wait here, then’”—hastily—“ an’ keep plumb still, 
an’ I'll git ’em.” She went around the water’s edge and up 
the untrodden snow-hill to the holly-tree. 
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Tugging at the thorny branches she did not at first per- 
ceive the little fellow’s attempt to follow her. ‘‘ Git down, 
thar!” she cried, ‘‘ Git down!” and his foot slipped and he 
rolled on the snow over and over and into the lake. Imme- 
diately she fled down the slope, and as he came to the sur- 
face plunged in after. Fortunately her first cry had reached 
the friendly policeman who came sprinting to the rescue. 
Mr. Lawson, walking home in some buoyancy of spirits, re- 
ceived one dripping, unconscious little form from Officer Han- 
lon, who supported another. 

“Thanks be!” he told the gentleman piously, “‘ that the girl 
could swim.” Occupants of a sleigh speeding along a neigh- 
boring driveway were attracted by the little group on the lake 
border. 

‘** Some child in trouble,” suggested Mrs. Warenham sweetly. 
‘Shall we inquire? I am so interested in children.” 

“It is like you,” responded Mr. Hardacre tenderly, “ you 
who are guardian angel to that orphan child!” 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, when they stopped, “it’s Tommy, my 
Tom!” The policeman relinquished his burden to the very 
pretty woman in gray. 

‘TI ain’t dead, mamma, 
eyes. 

Mr. Hardacre heaped fur rugs about the two. The slim, 
awkward, shivering girl’s figure, in pitifully drenched Alsatian 
dress, supported by Mr. Lawson, looked at her mistress, whose 
icy glance ignored her. ‘‘You’ll follow, Egbert,” called the lady, 
and was driven rapidly away. The expression on Mr. Lawson’s 
irregular features was a curieus one, as Minerva again became 
unconscious, a lock of her wet black hair falling across her 
face. 

“Under my care,” he explained at the Children’s Hospital. 


said the little chap, opening his 


~“ Yes, please, a private room.” 


When Tommy had long been at play again, the life of his 
little deputy nurse hung still in the balance. ‘“ Pneumonia,” 
the doctor said, ‘‘ with complications. Mustn’t see her mistress 
on any account. Would revive patient’s delirious fancy that 
she had killed the boy.” The crisis past, Egbert Lawson sat 
every day beside the child, and, her thin hand in his, heard 
her artless revelations. She gave him, unawares and quite un- 
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complainingly, some idea of the frequency of Dawson’s disci- 
pline and of the extent of her own loneliness. 

“'You-uns all in this yere town,” she said, ‘“‘jes natchally 
thinks a heap of sech as Tommy; but Mis’ Warnum, now, she 
couldn’t help despisin’ common kind like me. More she tole 
me to look out thar, more I seemed to run into them thar 
purty crockeries. My maw, Mist’ Lawson—you mightn’t believe 
it—but my maw, she used to pat my head sometimes and tell 
me I was a good little gal. But Dawson, she says I’m a him- 
pudent beggar an’ nasty poorhouse trash.” 

The unconscious imitation of Dawson’s London accent did 
not bring a smile to the young man’s compressed lips. ‘‘ Why 
doesn’t she get better?” he asked the doctor. That gentle- 
man raised his brows, “Some sort of depression—rather unnat- 
ural in a child. But if she doesn’t respond pretty soon”—he 
touched his lungs and heart expressively. 

**See here,” said Mr. Lawson next day, “ what a nice doll 
just would come with me.” 

The little patient thanked him, but the gift presently fell 
from listless hands. 

‘I dremp’ las’ night,”” she told him, “thet the men was on 
a coon-hunt, an’ we little uns, we crep out to listen to the 
hound dogs a-barkin’ up on Big Ben. An’ thar was a gret, 
white moon over the mounting, an’ a owl a-hootin’ down by 
the crik, an’ you could smell the trees. Did you ever smell 
the woods by night?” She closed her eyes in a wan smile. 

‘‘Listen, Minerva. Hurry and get strong, and just as soon 
as you are up and dressed, we will go—you and I—and see 
Big Ben.” 

She trusted him with a child’s sureness of instinct; and 
from that time amazed the doctor by her rapid recovery. 

One day Mrs. Warenham, a thought paler than usual, sat 
with this note in her fingers: 


DEAR GRACE: As you know my erratic habit of wander- 
ing, it will not surprise you to learn that I have taken a fancy 
to see the Blue Ridge in winter; and, incidentally, to restore 
Minerva Flack to her own people. You will pardon the liberty, 
I am sure. From that region I shall probably seek passage by 
the first outgoing steamer for the Mediterranean, as Egypt 
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draws me again irresistibly. Leaving best wishes for yourself 


and Tommy, 
Sincerely, 
EGBERT LAWSON. 


After a while she threw this into the fire and sat down to 
write her acceptance of Mr. Hardacre. 

At the same time Pick Brattle stood in front of his inn with 
Mr. Lawson, both of them watching a little, black-haired girl, 
who prattled as she led her small, rosy brother across the foot- 
log, following Mrs. Brattle with the milk pails. 

** We'll take care of Balsam and of her,” said Pick Brattle, 
**jes the same as we would of our own ef we had any. Your 
money’ll be used, Sir, jes as you say—for schoolin’ an’ ever’- 
thing right. The gal’s eyes is brighter already, and you kin 
mos’ see the flesh a-growin’.” 

Again his gaze roved comprehensively over snow-topped 
mountains and spicy evergreens, the torrent tumbling along its 
rocks and the breath of. a wagoner’s team smoking upward at 
the ford. “It’s a mighty bad thing—thet thar lonesomeness, 
with ‘everything plumb flat an’ strange around ye, an’ nothin’ 
friendly like. Yes, sir; I’ve knowed folks die of it.” 




















LITERATURE AND MORALITY. 


BY R. L. MANGAN, S.J. 


RHE New York Review for September, 1907, con- 
™ tained an article, “ A Starting Point in Ethics,” 
in which the writer pleaded for a return to the 
Aristotelian point of view for the purposes of 
apologetic. It was urged that, whilst amongst 
ourselves we could stil] hold as the proximate norm of con- 
duct the dictates of our rational nature, in the face of our 
friends the enemy we might do well to emphasize more the 
effect of moral action on the perfection of the rational spirit, 
and look rather to function than to duty. Aristotle does not 
ask of a certain course of conduct whether it is forbidden by 
the law of God, still less whether it will increase pleasure, but 
only whether it will improve function. If it tends to perfect 
the highest part of man, if it is the activity of the soul in 
accordance with what is best in human nature, that action is 
good—conducive to the “well-being” of man. This, it has 
been pointed out, gives us a less immediate norm of conduct. 
That is true; but we are not concerned with a new basis of 
ethics, but with a method of approaching those to whom the 
Catholic system of morality is practically without meaning. 





It is only a question of accustoming ourselves to present 
our ethics, for the purpose of apologetic, in a different order 
from that in which we usually study them. Let us learn 
how to start with the moral facts as we find them, and to keep 
out, at least from our initial treatment, all reference to God, 
to a future life, to obligation, duty, conscience, sin. When 
we have finished with ethics proper, with ‘‘ happiness,’’ with 


eudemonism, we can go on to deontology (or the science of 


what ought to be done) and to that Natural Theology which 
furnishes the only explanation of the actual phenomena of 
conscience. We need not begin by working out the connec- 
tion betwéen God’s law and human conscience, or between 
conscience and conduct.* 


** A Starting Point in Ethics.” By Rev. C. Plater, New York Review, September, 1907. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes said long ago that the world would 
go back to Aristotle, and this suggestive essay reminds us 
that in the theory of the well-being of the soul, its activ. 
ity in the highest manner, we may perhaps be able to con- 
struct for the “tired rationalist” a path through the jungle 
of contradictions and misunderstanding in the matter of liter- 
ature and morality. 

Catholics, with revelation to aid them, may view the truth 
from many points of view. The important thing to determine 
is how to present it to those who are not so happily placed. 
If David cannot walk in the armor of Saul, it is better that 
he should face the giant of unbelief with confidence in God 
and a few smooth pebbles from the brook. We are confronted 
with men who cannot at once take in the idea of an Omnipo- 
tent Judge, dispensing reward and punishment. To put sucha 
thought before them is to preclude all hope of conviction. 
They fall back into the attitude expressed, or tacitly implied, 
in so much modern verse: 


I shrug my shoulders and acquiesce 

In things that are. I believe the bond 
For us is a common weariness, 

A light despair of the things beyond. 
We greet with laughter the ancient curse 

Knowing it might be worse. 


The Commandments are, for the most part, stated nega- 
tively, and they were written on tables of stone small enough 
to be carried by Moses down the mountain side; but, in real- 
ity, they are found to be very positive finger-posts to the city 
of Mansoul. The Catholic may well be grateful for the pesi- 
tion from which he is able to see that man’s proximate end, 
his attempt to reach the highest form of the good to which his 
‘reason points, is referable to and summed up in God Himself. 
But, fer the purposes of apologetic, it is not necessary to put 
forward that view to those who are not ready for it. 

The question of the relation of art and morality has exer- 
cised the mind of man, probably from the time when he first 
began to practice morality or to study art. But, if one may 
judge by the work of living artists, that question is as far 
from solution as ever. The cry of “ Art for Art’s Sake” has 
been constantly repeated and denied, and as constantly mis- 
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understood, both by its advocates and its opponents; one side 
asserts that morality has no relation whatsoever to art, the 
other that art must be the conscious servant of its mistress if 
it is to live long and bring forth fruit worthy of its powers. 
We seem to have lost sight of the truth that though, as St. 
Ignatius says in the Lvercises, “‘the other things on the face 
of the earth were created for man’s sake and in order to aid 
him in the prosecution of the end for which he was created,” 
art as a living and personal, not a dead and symbolic, instru- 
ment, may best assist man to reach his goal by achieving its 
own proximate end. We propose to try and throw some 
light on a vexed question by an examination of that particu- 
lar pleasure called zsthetic, which is admitted to be the aim 
and proximate end of all art. 

In the time of Aristotle the traditional theory was that 
poetry had a distinct moral purpose; it was essentially di- 
dactic. Homer, for example, was a great teacher of the rules 
of moral life. So strongly was this view held that even Aris- 
tophanes feels obliged to claim for comedy that it is ‘“‘ac- 
quainted with justice,” and for himself that he is a moral and 
political adviser, the best poet the Athenians ever had, be- 
cause he had the courage to tell them what was right. His 
objection to Euripides is substantially the same as our objec- 
tion to-day to the extreme realistic school, expressed by Mr. 
George Meredith in the epigram, “The world imagines those 
to be at nature’s depths who are impudent enough to expose 
its muddy shallews.” Plato, again, is so preoccupied with the 
erection of his ideal state, and the ethical effect of poetry as 
a training for the young, that he has not given us a clear ex- 
position of the value of poetry or of fine art generally, con- 
sidered on esthetic grounds alone. Aristotle is the first to 
distinguish between the political or educational value of art 
and the zsthetic pleasure which is its proximate end. 


Aristotle, as our enquiry has shown, was the first who at- 
tempted to separate the theory of esthetics from that of 
morals. He maintains consistently that the end of poetry is 
refined pleasure. In doing so he severs himselt decisively 
from the older didactic tendency of Greece. But in de- 
scribing the means to the end he does not altogether cast off 
the earlier influence. The esthetic representation of char- 
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acter he views under ethical lights, and the different types of 
character he reduces to moral categories. Still he never 
allows the moral purpose of the poet or the moral effects of 
his art to take the place of the artistic end. If the poet fails 
to produce the proper pleasure, he fails in the specific func- 
tion of his art. He may be good as a teacher, but as a poet 
or artist he is bad.* 


Mr. Butcher goes on to show how the prevailing didactic 
theory became firmly established in the Roman world, was 
translated thence to France, was adopted in England from 
the French, until the independent spirit of Dryden once more 
formulated the opposite view in his Defence of an Essay of 
Dramatic Poetry: ‘‘1 am satisfied if it (verse) cause delight; 
for delight is the chief if not the only end of poesy; instruc- 
tion can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy only 
instructs as it delights.” 

To-day, the opposite poles are perhaps best represented by 
Tolstoy with his uncompromising opposition to hedonism in 
any form, and by Walter Pater and his school, whose funda- 
mental error is that they confuse the end of art with the end 
of life. The conclusion to his volume on the Renaissance is 
well known but it will bear repeating: 


Well! we are all condamnés, as Victor Hugo says; we are 
all under sentence of death, but with a sort of indefinite re- 
prieve—/es hommes sont tous condamnés & mort avec des sursis 
indéfinis; we have an interval, and then our place knows us 
no more. Some spend this interval in listlessness, some in 
high passion, the wisest, among the children of this world, in 
art and song. For our one chance lies in expanding that 
interval, in getting as many pulsations as possible into the 
given time. Great passions may give us this quickened sense 
of life, ecstacy, and sorrow of love, the various forms of en- 
thusiastic activity, disinterested or otherwise, which come 
naturally to many of us. Only be sure it is passion—that it 
does yield you this fruit of a quickened, multiplied con- 
sciousness. Of this wisdom, the poetic passion, the desire of 
beauty, the love of art for art’s sake, has most; for art 
comes to you professing frankly to give nothing but the 
highest quality to your moments as they pass, and simply 
for those moments’ sake. 


* Butcher: Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, p. 234. 
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The pernicious effect of such frank hedonism on the lives 
and writing of some of his contemporaries is too well known 
to call for further comment, and it has frightened many of our 
Catholic writers into the opposite error, that art must have for 
its proximate end the service of morality and religion and noth- 
ing but that. We are afraid of the independence of art, be- 
cause its abuse has been so flagrant. But as long as we re- 
member that art is not the whole but only a part of life, there 
seems to be no reason why we should not agree with Professor 
Bradley in his inaugural lecture on the Art of Poetry, given at 
Oxford a few years ago, when he claimed that art is its own 
end. We shall find that just as in ethics the perfecting of the 
rational nature by individual acts pushes a man gradually God- 
ward, so art, if it fulfills its aim, will issue in something of 
which it perhaps never dreamed, and will possess that ‘‘ par- 
ticipation of divineness” which Milton claimed for poetry. 

‘** All art and therefore literature,” it has been said, “may 
be defined objectively as the creation of the beautiful, and sub- 
jectively as the creation of zsthetic pleasure”; and as the lat- 
ter is the effect of the former, we may, by a consideration of 
the nature of esthetic pleasure, arrive at some idea of the man- 
ner in which the artist’s soul must act in order to produce the 
beautiful. ‘*‘ The impression of the beautiful,” says Father La- 
couture,* “is the joy arising from the perception of order in 
its splendor.” This joy does not spring from the actien of an 
isolated faculty, but the whole soul takes part in it, as Ruskin 
saw, because the impression of the beautiful brings all the fac- 
ulties into harmony. It is the immediate and disinterested in- 
tellectual grasp, following upon perception, which distinguishes 
the zsthetic pleasure from every other. Disinterested, we say, 
because there is in it no trace of desire, jealousy, or egotism. 
St. Thomas Aquinas says: 


De ratione boni est quod in eo quietetur appetitus, sed ad 
rationem pulchri pertinet quod in eius aspectu quietetur ap- 
petitus. 


* We prefer to say, with Father Verest, that beauty is the fineness of truth. C/. Pater: 
‘Truth! There can be no merit, no craft at all witheut that. And further, all beauty is in 
the long run only jimeness of truth, what we call expression, the finer accommodation of 
speech to that vision within.’ —Zssay en Style. This more for clearness’ sake than for any- 
thing else, as Father Lacouture rightly objects that truth is after all only order in ideas. Pa- 
ter's conception of truth seems to us not wide enough, and we quote him merely for the hap- 
py equivalent of /a splendeur du Vrai. 
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And again: 


Bonum est id quod simpliciter complacet appetitui, pul- 
chrum autem id cuius apprehensio placet. 


This harmonizing of the faculties is akin, in its effect, to 
that purgation by pity and terror, that cleansing of the soul, 
which Aristotle posited as the end of tragedy. Aésthetic pleas- 
ure frees the soul from brute inclinations and replaces them by 
order and harmony; it lets “‘the ape and tiger die.” 


So whensoever the evil spirit from the Lord was upon Saul, 
David took his harp and played with his hand, and Saul was 
refreshed and was better, for the evil spirit 'departed from 
him. 

That is an zsthetic as well as an historical fact; whether 
St. Teresa was as proficient on the flute and tambourine which 
she used to play on feast days, is a matter for conjecture, but 
we may be sure that a woman at once so sensible and so sen- 
sitive to beauty, recognized the psychological effects of beau- 
tiful music, as also would St. Francis, who, we are told, used 
to ask Brother Pacific to play the guitar. There is no need to 
labor the point. The average man who has, by sizht or hear- 
ing, been brought into contact with the beautiful knows by ex- 
perience the peculiar quality of the pleasure, and all who have 
“put away the things of a child” without forgetting them, know 
that the quantity of esthetic pleasure is regulated by the men- 
tal and moral balance of the soul. Its cause is more difficult 
to gauge, though it would seem almost certainly to lie in the 
harmonious action of all the faculties at once. All pleasure 
may be said to arise from the free activity of one or other of 
the functions of our complex life, finding in action the good 
conformable to its nature. The intellect may find pleasure in 
the pursuit or possession of truth, the will in victory over temp- 
tation, but the activity of isolated faculties is not purged of all 
egoistic elements, and does not result in that peculiar pleasure 
which we call zsthetic. If the intellect reposes in the posses- 
sion of that which is true, the resulting joy does not seem to 
pass beyond the bounds of the intellectual faculty, and produce 
that distinctly sensible emotion, that real trembling of the soul, 
which is felt in the presence of the beautiful. This is a fact 
of experience, verifiable by any man of average intellect and 
sensibility who cares to compare, for example, the difference 
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between a theological definition of prayer and Millet’s ‘“‘ An- 
gelus.” 

If, then, this peculiar pleasure is due to the concomitant 
action of the soul’s faculties acting in harmony upon an object, 
we may presume that, as art is a message from soul to soul, 
the production of the beautiful will be due to the harmonious 
and complete action of the spiritual powers of the artist’s soul. 
At once we get an objective criterion of judgment, and may 
hold with Brunetiére against Lemaitre and Anatole France and 
their “adventures of a soul in a land of masterpieces,” that the 
beauty of a literary work is something independent of the 
reader, something objective and absolute. To say this is not 
to deny the value of the subjective impression of the two French 
critics, Each of them may be, for aught we know, that man 
of sound esthetic instinct whom Aristotle makes the final court 
of appeal, as he makes the man of moral perception the stan- 
dard of right. What we assert is that the subjective impres- 
sion is based upon objective facts, of which some analysis can 
be made. 

What is it in literature which goes to constitute the fine ex- 
pression of truth? On this question we could have no better 
guide than Father George Longhaye, whose work Théorie des 
Belles-Lettres is not, we fear, as well known by Catholics as it 
deserves to be. Speech is in itself the image of human nature, 
corporal by the sound, /’air dattu, as Bossuet says, spiritual by 
the thought. It conveys to the reader an object and also the 
revelation of a soul. Whether he will or no, the writer reveals 
his soul in every utterance of any worth, he draws the thing 
as he sees it. His vision is his own, whether he sees all things 
that they are very good, or some particular thing that it is 
very bad. No matter what his theory of art or morals, he 
wishes to produce a certain effect, an effect of power and com- 
pleteness. He wishes to influence another soul. Virgil, it is 
said, when near to death, asked his friend to burn the Eneid, 
but he was not, we may be sure, moved by any foolish notion 
of art divorced from all appeal to his fellow-men. That idea 
is modern and does not arise from that “‘ passionate desire of 
unattainable perfection” which Mr. Mackail notes as charac- 
teristic of Virgil. How then does speech produce this wonder- 
ful and complete action? By affecting all the faculties of the 
reader at once. Let us take an example. 
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A chronicler of the time might tell us that there was once 
a certain officer of the English army named George Osborne. 
He had married a young girl whose ardent love he did not 
return and to whom he was, in heart, at least, unfaithful. On 
the night before the battle of Waterloo, stirred by the emo- 
tions produced by the chances of war, he went to his wife’s 
room to say good-bye, and thinking she was asleep he ap- 
proached the bed and bent down over the pillow. His wife 
was awake and embraced him affectionately. Compare this with 
Thackeray : 


She had been awake when he first entered the room, but 
had kept her eyes closed so that even her wakefulness should 
not seem to reproach him. But when he had returned, so 
soon after herself, too, this timid little heart had felt more at 
ease, and turning towards him as he stepped softly out of the 
room, she had fallen into a light sleep. George came in and 
looked at her again, entering still more softly. By the pale 
night-lamp he could see her sweet pale face—the purple eye- 
lids were fringed and closed, and one round arm, smooth and 
white, lay outside the coverlet. Good God! how pure she 
was; how gentle, how tender, and how friendless! and he 
how selfish, brutal, and black with crime! MHeart-stained 
and shame-stricken—he stood at the bed’s foot, and looked 
at the sleeping girl. How dared he—who was he, to pray for 
one so spotless! God bless her! God bless her! He came 
to the bedside and looked at the hand, the little soft hand, 
lying asleep; and he bent over the pillow noiselessly towards 
the gentle pale face. ‘Two fair arms closed tenderly round his 
neck as he stooped down. ‘‘ I am awake, George,’’ the poor 
child said, with a sob fit to break the little heart that nestled 
so closely by his own. She was awake, poor soul, and to 
what? At that moment a bugle from the Place of Arms be- 
gan sounding clearly, and was taken up through the town; 
and amidst the drums of the infantry, and the shrill pipes of 
the Scotch, the whole city awoke. 


Wherein does the difference lie? In the first the writer 
appeals only to the intelligence, he is reporting facts and noth- 
ing more; whereas Thackeray is bringing into play all the 
faculties of his soul in due subordination, and the reader’s 
soul, in consequence, is moved in the same way. Our imagi- 
nation is stirred to picture to itself the dimly-lighted room, 
with its two tragic figures in striking contrast—the pure, un- 
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selfish girl and the selfish, indulgent husband. A few lines 
put us into relation with the adventures of their souls, the 
sensibility has been touched, the whole man has been thrilled 
by awe, pity, and admiration. The ear has taken its part in 
the symphony. Thackeray, often so careless in style, is “ lifted 
to the height of his high argument,” and the varied music of 
his rhythms assists the expression of his thought. Most im- 
portant of all, the intelligence holds the mastery in its search 
for essential truth. There is nothing at which the will revolts 
and the imagination and the sensibility are held in check, be- 
ing granted only that range of liberty which will enable them 
to help to produce the final effect. Intellect, will, imagination, 
sensibility, ear, have combined to produce a pleasure that is 
unique, because they have in the writer’s creation acted in 
harmony, conforming to the true character of the object, and 
to the balanced and healthy nature of the human soul. 

This theory of the Hierarchy of the Faculties is, we think, 
the most philosophical yet propounded, and, to give honor to 
whom honor is due, it cannot be doubted that the French 
Jesuit taught it long before one whose name is better known, 
the late M. Ferdinand Brunetiére. The present writer remem- 
bers well a certain day some ten years ago, when Father Long- 
haye entered his lecture room with a letter which, judging from 
his manner, evidently contained news of importance. It was 
from the French academician. After some graceful compli- 
ments on Father Longhaye’s work, it went on to say that the 
writer intended to propose to the Academy that his History of 
French Literature in the Seventeeuth Century was worthy of 
the prize for the best work on literature. The reader’s voice 
trembled a little as he spoke of M. Brunetiére’s generosity and 
asked his hearers to pray that God would grant him light to 
see the truth. That-the grace was given and received is known 
to everybody. So much for anecdote. We cannot help think- 
ing that Brunetiére must have been influenced by the more im- 
portant of the author’s two books on literature when we find 
him writing as follows: 


What properly constitutes a classic is the equilibrium in him 
of all the faculties that go to make the pertection of the work 
of art, a healthiness of mind, just as the healthiness of the body 
is the equilibrium of the forces that resist |death. A classic 
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is a classic, because in him all the faculties find their legiti- 
mate function—without imagination overstepping reason, 
without logic impeding the flight of imagination, without 
sentiment encroaching on the rights of good sense, without 
the matter allowing itself to be despoiled of the persuasive 
authority it should borrow from the charm of the form, and 
without the form ever usurping an interest that should belong 
to the matter.—Zssays in French Literature. 


It may be said that Matthew Arnold had some inkling of 
this when he stated as the characteristics of high quality in 
poetry, the superior character of truth and seriousness of mat- 
ter allied to superiority of diction and movement marking its 
style and manner. But without undervaluing the debt which 
English criticism owes to Arnold, we doubt whether he saw 
the philosophical bearing, the depth and reach of the theory 
as propounded by his French contemporary. He certainly did 
not learn it from Sainte-Beuve, and it is probably due to his 
sound zsthetic instinct and his gift of narrating with beauty of 
style “the adventures of a soul in the land of masterpieces.” 
Two other French critics of equal if not greater power have 
fallen into error on this point. Taine would put imagination 
on the same level with the other faculties, and refuses to allow 
its subordination to any other authority. Paul Bourget, in his 
younger days, committed the same mistake. In his LZssats de 
Psychologie Contemporaine, qaoted by Father Longhaye, he says: 


Il y a plaisir, certes, et comme une ivresse 4 voir une faculté 

grandir dans une cerveau jusqu’ 4 devenir démesurée. 
And again: 

L’histoire de la littérature, dit-on, est une longue et inutile 
démonstration de ces deux verités contradictoires—( sic. )—que 
les intelligences n’ont de valeur que par la prédominance 
d’une faculté et que toute faculté prédominante finit par 
stériliser l’intelligence qu’elle absorbe. 


This last paradox has a considerable element of truth. 
Literature, as Cardinal Newman has shown, is no earthly para- 
dise. In his plea for the inclusion of literature in a university 
education he states the case against himself as only Newman 
could : 

I wish this were all that had to be said to the disadvantage 
of Literature ; but while nature physical remains fixed in its 
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laws, nature moral and social has a will of its own, is self- 
governed, and never remains any long while in that state 
from which it started into action. Man will never continue 
in a mere state of innocence; he is sure to sin, and his litera- 
ture will be the expression of his sin, and this whether he be 
heathen or Christian. Christianity has thrown gleams of 
light on him and his literature, but it has not converted him but 
only certain choice specimens of him, so that it has not changed 
the characters of his mind or of his history; his literature is 
either what it was, or worse than what it was, in proportion 
as there has been an abuse of knowledge granted and a re- 
jection of truth. On the whole, then, I think it will be found, 
and ever found, as a matter of course, that literature, as such, 
no matter of what nation, is the science or history, partly and 
at best of the natural man, partly of man in rebellion. 


The theory of the ordered powers of the soul does not lose 
sight of original sin written large over the history of literature. 
Far from it. It is precisely because it keeps those lamentable 
results in view, that it asserts that such results authorize and 
justify nothing. The fact is undeniable, but it can never prove 
a right. Human nature is still, at bottom, sane and healthy, 
still, like St. Paul, wills the good which, perhaps, it does not, 
aiming higher than it ever reaches, sensitive always to truth 
and beauty. But Bourget strikes a much more important truth 
in the last sentence, where he says that the predominant faculty 
ends by sterilizing the intellect. It will, we take it, be con- 
ceded even by the thoroughgoing hedonist, that the faculties 
of the soul differ in rank and importance. Man is of soul and 
body, and the spiritual faculties of intellect and will are higher 
in rank and importance than the five senses by whose service 
his soul is brought into action. But man is not pure spirit 
working in the cramping limits of the body, a soul in gaol, as 
Plato thought. 

From the true substantial union between the two arise the 
Imagination and the Sensibility, whose concurrence is required 
for full activity. Le style est l'homme méme,as Buffon said, the 
homo universalis compound of spirit and matter, not in antag- 
onism but co-operating, when rightly used, to his highest aim. 


What is he but a brute 
Whose flesh has soul to suit, 
Whose spirit works lest arms and legs want play? 
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To man propose this test— 
Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way? 


At the head of the hierarchy stands the intellect, laboring 
and slow of movement in comparison with the sweeping intui- 
tions of pure spirit, but in itself the faculty which makes us a 
little lower than the angels. The goal of truth is reached by 
a long and circuitous reute. Man must toil, “‘like a miner in 
a landslip,” comparing, contrasting, deducing ideas, eager -for 
truth, impatient of error and insincerity. Along this perilous 
road he must travel from thought to thought, avoiding pleasant 
_ but misleading byways, banishing with courage the easy ex- 
cuse to halt and pitch his tent halfway to the object of his 
search. A mere matter of logic, no doubt, but logic, lucidity, 
is the first note of style. But the morality of style, as John 
Morley says, goes ‘‘deeper than chill fools suppose.” It lies 
not only in the order and movement of our thoughts, but in 
the manner in which we conceive each single one of them. 
Before we have begun to arrange and group them, a hidden 
wizard has been at work simplifying or ornamenting the mate- 
rial of experience. The confessional is a stone of scandal to 
many non-Catholics, but all who write the adventures of a soul 
go to confession, not to one with whom the secret is inviolable, 
but to all who have eyes to read between the lines. And what 
a confession it often is of ignorance, incompetence, insincerity, 
and laziness! Imagination, on the borderland between intellect 
and sense, evokes under sensible images the immaterial and ab- 
sent objects of sense, giving to 

airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


But beyond color and imagery it cannot go. Thus it serves 
as handmaiden to the intellect, which penetrates the outward 
surface of things, and attains to the abstract and universal idea, 
compares, judges, and pronounces judgment. Thus allied with, 
and subordinate to, the intelligence, imagination is raised and 
spiritualized. In the same way the sensibility is the servant 
of will, not pure spirit, not free as is its master, but a faculty 
peculiar to man from which arises one of his keenest pleasures. 
Suppose, for a moment, you have suddenly received a piece of 
bad news. The intelligence conceives the object, the imagina- 
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tion fixes it, gives it color and form, and if not checked tends 
to exaggerate it; the will moves towards or away from the ob- 
ject, and with this movement comes that shock to the whole 
organism of keen pleasure or pain. 

But reverse this order, destroy the delicate balance of the 
soul, and we have the lamentable result seen in much literature 
both present and past. Even those who will not grant a hier- 
archy of faculties, who consider that the imagination and the 
sensibility are on the same level as intellect, will testify to the 
disastrous effects both to the soul and to literature of such 
doctrine in practise. 

Aristotle makes it clear that the highest activity, which is 
practically identical with the highest pleasure, is an activity of 
the spiritual faculties, because, as faculties, they work continu- 
ously, without fatigue or injury. Thought can never be too 
clear or lofty, action never too high or generous, for the intel- 
lect and will. But it is not the same with the lower powers of 
imagination and sensibility. The continuous exertion of these 
not only stupifies the intellect and dulls the will, but each 
strain made upon them affects their capabilities and makes them 
insensible to anything but strain. 

Give free rein tothe imagination and the intellect will cease 
to do its proper work of penetration and judgment. It will 
play with the images evoked, lose all concern for truth and 
sincerity, abandon the hard work of thought. Ask a young 
literary student what he considers to be the real thought un- 
derlying the “‘ Ancient Mariner”? Unless he is like the math- 
ematician who brought back the borrowed copy of Paradise 
Lost with the remark that he did not see what it proved, you 
will find, if we mistake not, that his intellect has been put quietly 
to sleep by the enchanting imagery of that wonderful poem, 
The case is, we think, worse with Swinburne, a master of im- 
agery and verbal music. It is ungrateful, perhaps, but the lines 
of W.S. Gilbert recur to the memory after reading Swinburne: 


And my harrassed spirit rolls 
In the universe of souls, 
Which is pretty, but I don’t know what it means. 


The effects of the rupture of the hierarchy are far more 
serious when the sensibility is allowed unchartered license. 
This is a matter of serious consideration to parents and edu- 
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cators at the present day, when literature is so cheap and so 
widely distributed that it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
check the reading of the young. More ‘than fifteen hundred 
novels are published in the English language every year. Apart 
from the type, which is frankly immoral, could any man seri- 
ously hold that the effect of the average modern novel is in 
the direction of good? The most striking note in modern fic- 
tion seems to us to be effect at any cost. With the exception 
of an honorable few, there is not only an utter blindness to 
literary beauty, but no aim at all but that of administering 
shocks to the sensibility. It is as if ‘a whole nation were to 
take to dram-drinking. The habit is not only ruinous in itself, 
but the doses must be increased in strength to meet the crav- 
ing of the drinker. The result of this abuse is blindness to 
true beauty, scepticism of the heart, egotism and cruelty. We 
have suffered from the realism of the slum and the glorification 
of the educated thief; and the evil effect on silly, weak souls 
is only equalled by the exaggerated sentimentality, false pathos, 
and insincerity of the novel purporting to deal with the noblest 
of the passions. The final goal of such a movement is clear. 

But the immediate evil results to esthetic pleasure are no 
less important to notice. Listen to the confession of Flaubert 
— Autant je me sens expansif, fluide, abondant et debordant dans 
les douleurs fictives, autant les vraies restent, dans mon cour, 
dcres et dures.”” Morality apart, one cannot take liberties with 
the faculties of the soul. The kingdom of heaven, of that pe- 
culiar joy, is not to be won but by a spiritual violence, a con- 
trolled act of power, the harmonious and regulated action of 
the soul. That is the first commandment of the law of litera- 
ture, and a man who can be made to see its reasonableness will 
.be led irresistibly to the conviction that this end is contained 
in one still higher which expresses it more fully, gives it a 
wider range and a more immediate standard of judgment. He 
will see that though art is not morality, is not even contained 
in it, nor vice-versa, yet the two are in inevitable contact on 
account of the nature of the human soul. 

Nay more. The study of the classics of any age or coun- 
try will reveal that background of eternity which is the life of 
literature. Whether in obedience or revolt, the permanent not 
the passing, the eternal not the temporal is the highest subject 
for the contemplation of the soul, both in literature and in life. 














IMPRESSIONS OF ISLAM IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY MAISIE WARD. 


O acasual visitor in Constantinople who has never 
| studied the Mohammedan religion as a system 
and knows but little of its tenets, it is curious 
and fascinating to try to realize and understand 
: = it to some extent from its influence on the con- 
duct and character of its disciples. But more than with any 
other race or religion does one fail with the Turks to glimpse 
below the surface. Certain rules they obey, certain actions they 
perform, but their inner feelings and thoughts remain forever 
a mystery to the outsider. 

This does not, however, diminish—perhaps it increases—the 
interest with which one watches their actions and sees by what 
rules of conduct they are governed. 

That prayer forms a great part in the lives of good Moham- 
medans is certain. From the minaret of every mosque the 
muczzin calls to prayer five times daily, and in the bazaars 
and streets many will leave their goods and lay aside their oc- 
cupations and obey the call. During Ramazan—the great fast 
—they eat nothing till sunset, and on “the night of power” 
the mosques are crowded with fervent worshippers. 

Their religion forbids wine at any time. It prescribes one 
complete and three partial ablutions daily—the courtyard of 
every mosque is supplied with rows of taps where worshippers 
may make their ablutions before entering. Great reverence is 
inculcated; the shoes must be laid aside in the mosques and 
certain forms of bowing and prostrating towards Mecca must 
be observed during prayer. 

There are several sects among Mohammedans, holding some- 
what different tenets—chief among these are the various orders 
of dervishes, some of whom are quite heretical. 

The dancing and howling dervishes who may be seen at 
Constantinople and Scutari are interesting examples of a strange 
species of religious excitement. The latter not being very well 
known, it seems worth while to describe the service that took 
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place one day when I was present—it varies, of course, slightly 
from time to time. : 

The service was held in a small mosque in a side street at 
Scutari. The middle space was railed off and spectators stood 
behind the railing on two sides. At one side was a shrine 
looking towards Mecca, and in the corner a raised, railed plat- 
form where some children were standing. 

Several dervishes came in as we entered and each exchanged 
the “kiss of peace” with the chief dervish or “high priest.” 
Then the congregation came in—only about twenty men—who 
took their stand round the sides of the square inside the rail- 
ing; each removed his coat and fez, which were laid near the 
shrine, and they were supplied with white linen caps instead. 

. Seated on the floor, one of the dervishes read passages from 
the Koran, while the congregation bowed incessantly from side 
to side, singing—or shouting—“ Allah illah, illah ‘llah” over 
and overagain. After this had gone on for about half an hour 
they all looked absolutely exhausted and ready to faint; the 
shout became hoarse, the words unintelligible, and they seemed to 
be swinging their bodies merely from habit and without volition. 

I wondered whether they would ever be able to stop, but 
they did so suddenly and with no apparent difficulty and all 
sat down on the floor while some prayers were read. 

The chief dervish then went up to the shrine and seated 
himself before it. He was a fine looking man with a calm and 
beautiful face. 

A garment was brought to him to be blessed; he blew upon 
it and tied a knot in the sleeve; then they brought a child on 
whom he also blew. Last came an old man—stiff with rheu- 
matism apparently. With great difficulty he lay down on the 
floor. The priest then removed his shoes and stood with all 
his weight on the prostrate figure, seeming by his expression 
to be in rapt prayer the while. 

It looked rather terrible, but the man rose and departed ap- 
parently unhurt. 

The bowing and chanting was then resumed for a while, 
after which congregation and dervishes linked arms and went 
round in a circle, one standing in the middle. Their voices are 
fine and the chanting alone was very impressive, if one could 
avoid seeing their pale, exhausted faces and swaying forms. 
Some of them stamped too, as though in a frenzy of excitement. 
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After this dance the service proper was over and most of 
the congregation departed; a few, however, remained to receive 
the “gift of God”—by far the most impressive part of the 
whole ceremony. They prostrated themselves before the shrine, 
then rising held their hands out, palms upward, with a solemnly 
expectant expression. Then—when the gift had come—they 
lifted their hands to their foreheads and departed quietly. 

This takes place every week. It gave me occasion to note 
for the first time that there is no color prejudice among the 
Turks, for one of the dervishes was a big negro. 

Nothing that one sees in the mosques has the same strange 
effect as this ceremony. There one may come upon a few men 
praying at any hour of the day—quite quietly, standing, bow- 
ing, and prostrating themselves. Such worshippers and the 
number of the mosques give a deeper impression of the reli- 
gious spirit of the people of Constantinople than the frenzies 
of howling dervishes. 

And, indeed, the number of mosques in Stamboul is very 
great, both of those which were once Christian churches and 
of those which are of later date. Among the former St. Sophia, 
of course, stands pre-eminent both for size, beauty, and his- 
torical interest. 

It is not probable that exalted motives of piety inspired 
Constantine in his foundation of the original St. Sophia. In- 
deed it has been surmised that he chose the name of Holy 
Wisdom that the edifice might be equally appropriate for a 
Christian church or a heathen temple; for it seemed uncertain 
at that date whether Christianity or paganism would finally pre- 
vail as the religion of the empire. This surmise is strength- 
ened by the fact that Constantine dedicated another great church 
to St. Irene or Holy Peace. 

“The principal church,” says Gibbon, “‘ which was dedicated 
by the founder of Constantinople to St. Sophia, or the Eternal 
Wisdom, had been twice destroyed by fire; after the exile of 
John Chrysostom and during the Nika of the blue and green 
factions. No sooner did the tumult subside than the Christian 
populace deplored their sacrilegious rashness; but they might 
have rejoiced in the calamity had they foreseen the glory of 
the new temple, which at the end of forty days was strenuous- 
ly undertaken by the piety of Justinian. ” 

The new Cathedral of St. Sophia was consecrated by the 
Patriarch five years, eleven months, and ten days from:the first 
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foundation; and in the midst of the solemn festival Justinian 
exclaimed with devout vanity: ‘‘Glory be to God, who hath 
thought me worthy to accomplish so great a work; I have 
vanquished thee, O Solomon!” 

It is strange how the Turks have managed to make this 
church of eminently Christian architecture, created by Justin- 
ian’s architect Anthemius, so completely their own. They have 
whitewashed the mosaics, almost concealing all the Christian 
imagery; they have carpeted the paved floors and set up a 
shrine towards Mecca; and they have hung huge shields with 
the Sultan’s monogram on every pillar. They, too, have tra- 
ditions connected with the very stone—not always pleasant 
ones. Pausing between two pillars the ¢maun who conducted 
us spoke energetically te our Zavass, pointing out certain marks 
high up on both. 

“He says,” the kavass translated, ‘‘that this is the mark 
of Mahomet’s hand (Mahomet, or the Conqueror), this of his 
sword, and this of his horse’s hoof as he rode a conqueror 
into the city. The church was piled with the bodies of the 
slain who had taken refuge there and over them he rode.” 

We looked up. There was a mark very like a human hand 
far above our heads—the hoof and the sword print too were 
there. 

This great church is most fitly described in the words of 
those who first told of it to the world as a Christian Church, 
before it was shorn of so much of its glory. 

“It is distinguished,” says Procopius, “by indescribable 
beauty, excelling both in its size and in the harmony of its 
measures, having no part excessive and none deficient; being 
much more magnificent than ordinary buildings and much more 
elegant than those which are not of so just a proportion. The 
church is singularly full of light and sunshine; you would de- 
-clare that the place is not lighted by the sun from without, 
but that the rays are produced within itself, such an abundance 
of light is poured into this church. . . . Who could tell of 
the beauty of the columns and marbles with which the church 
is adorned? One would think that one had come upon a mead- 
ow full of flowers in bloom! Who would not admire the pur- 
ple tints of some and the green of others, the glowing red and 
the glittering white, and those too which nature, painter-like, 
has marked with the strongest contrasts of color? Whoever 
enters there to worship perceives at once that it is not by any 
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human strength or skill, but by favor of God that this work 
has been perfected.” 

Still more enthusiastically speaks Paul the Silentiary. ‘‘ Who- 
ever,” he says, “raises his eyes to the beauteous firmament of 
the roof, scarce dares to gaze on its rounded expanse sprinkled 
with the stars of heaven, but turns to the fresh green marble 
below, seeming as it were to see flower-bordered streams of 
Thessaly, and budding corn, and woods thick with trees, leap- 
ing flocks, too, and twining olive trees, and the vine with green 
tendrils, or the deep blue peace of summer sea, broken by the 
plashing oars of spray-girt ship. . . . And the lofty crest of 
every column, beneath the marble abacus, is covered with many 
a supple curve of waving acanthus—a wandering chain of barbed 
points all golden full of grace. . . . And above all rises 
into immeasurable air the great helmet (of the dome) which, 
bending over, like the radiant heavens, embraces the Church.” 

He describes the wonder and joy felt by all when, “ by 
divine counsel, while angels watched, was the temple built 
again. . . . And when the first gleams of light, rosy armed, 
driving away the dark shadows, leaped from arch to arch, then 
all the princes and people with one voice hymned their songs 
of prayer and praise; and as they came to the sacred courts, 
it seemed to them as if the mighty arches were set in heaven.” 

So for many years it remained an image and symbol of the 
“Light of the World.” “Through the spaces of the great 
church come rays of light, expelling clouds of care and filling 
the mind with joy. The sacred light cheers all; even the sail- 
or, guiding his bark on the waves, leaving behind him the un- 
friendly billows of the. raging Pontus and winding a sinuous 
course amidst creeks and rocks, with heart fearful at the dan- 
gers of his nightly wanderings, . . . does not guide his 
laden vessel by the light of Cynosure, or the Circling Bear, 
but by the divine light of the Church itself. Yet not only 
does it guide the merchant at night, like rays from the Pharos on 
the coast of Africa, but it also shows the way to the living God.” 

It is indeed melancholy to see any Christian Church turned 
aside from its true purpose, but the grandeur of St. Sophia in- 
tensifies this feeling. By what remains we can measure in some 
degree what is lost. ‘How doth the city sit solitary that was 
full of people. Her adversaries are become her lords, her 
enemies are enriched. . . . And from the daughter of Sion 
all her beauty is departed.” 
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Next in interest and beauty among the older churches is 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, or “ Little St. Sophia.” As its nick- 
name implies, it is very like St. Sophia in everything save size. 
It is an octagon in shape and the pillars, both of the body of 
the church and of the gallery, are exquisitely carved. A Greek 
text has been left uneffaced on the walls.. 

St. Irene is notable as the only church of any importance. 
that was not turned into a mosque. It became instead the 
armory. 

The mosaic mosque of St. Mary in the Chora is especially 
beautiful and interesting. For some unknown reason the Turks 
did not, as with ether churches, paint out the early mosaics 
and frescoes which are of very great beauty. They represent 
scenes from the life of the Blessed Virgin. There is, also in 
the roof of the narthex a head of Christ of especial beauty. 

Taking the Byzantine architecture of St. Sophia for their 
model, the Turks themselves have erected many remarkably fine 
mosques—notably that of Achmed II., of which the court and 
outside surpass any other. It stands at the side of the Hip- 
podrome, in a beautiful situation, where its six minarets show 
to great advantage. When Achmed built it people looked 
askance on him. ‘‘ How dare he,” they asked, ‘‘ build a mosque 
with as many minarets as the sacred mosque of Mecca?” 

Achmed, however, was determined to retain his six minarets, 
so he added a seventh to Mecca. 

Inside it is beautifully ornamented with green tiles, but their 
effect is somewhat spoiled by bright blue stencilling on the 
pillars, added later. 

The interior of the tiled mosque of Mustem Pasha is more 
completely beautiful (though much smaller), being entirely 
lined with tiles of a delicate blue; and that of Suleiman, the 
Magnificent, is more imposing, giving a wonderful sense of space 
-and strength. 

Outside the mosque of Suleiman stands his own ¢urdch (or 
tomb). <A turbeh is like a small house built over the graves, 
with sufficient space in it for a man to stand and pray. There 
are many such in all parts of Stamboul and an entire street of 
them at Eyoub. 

The Turks live among their dead—they bury them on hill- 
sides in regular cemeteries, it is true, but also in the city it- 
self and even in their own gardens. One often comes across 
a number of graves in a private garden between two houses. 
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These are not ¢urdehks but ordinary graves like ours surmounted 
by a headstone bearing a fez and an inscription (for a man) or 
carved with flowers (for a woman). 

Most holy of all the mosques, situated at the end of the 
“Street of Tombs ”’—into the courtyard of which we tried in 
vain to enter—is that of Eyoub. It is guarded by a soldier 
at every entrance and has never been polluted by infidel feet. 
Here every new Sultan comes to receive ‘‘the sabre of the 
great Osman”’ and to be proclaimed ruler over his people. 

The Sultan, is, indeed, not only ruler over his people, but 
also the head of their religion. Every Friday (the Turkish 
Sunday) he is obliged to worship, however ill he may be. If 
he were dying he must be carried from his palace to the 
mosque. 

Every Friday, accordingly, the road between the palace and 
the Sultan’s mosque is lined with soldiers of every race— 
Armenians, Albanians, Turks, officered often by Germans or 
Englishmen; the ambassadors and their friends assemble in 
their £tosk (lodge) and other visitors on the adjoining balcony 
to watch the procession. 

First to come forth from the palace are the ladies of the 
harem in closed carriages, through the windows of which a 
glimpse may be caught of exquisite robes of all colors. They 
are accompanied by attendants moving beside the carriages. 

Next follows the royal body-guard; then the highest of- 
ficers of state; and last the Sultan in his carriage. The sol- 
diers greet him with a shout, while from the minaret a muez- 
sin announces that the hour of prayer is come. 

During prayer the horses are removed from the ladies’ car- 
riages ‘and led away, while they are left seated in them out- 
side the mosque. The fact that they are not allowed at the 
ordinary services has probably led to the common idea that 
the Turks think women have no souls. This is not so. They 
may often be seen praying in the mosques when no service is 
going on and, during Ramazan, special services are held for 
them, though they are regarded as greatly inferior to men. 

The Sultan came forth and drove away, the procession re- 
turned to the palace—the Selamlik was over; the soldiers 
shouted again as he passed, saluting him—one might almost 
say reverently, for is he not the head of their religion? Their 
shout was very awe-inspiring. They say there are notes in the 
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voice of an Eastern that a European hardly ever possesses. 
Is not this akin to that something mysterious in their minds 
that sets them apart from us, and makes it so difficult for even 
those who know them best to enter into their feelings and un- 
derstand their faith? 

A striking proof of the fact that women’s souls are re- 
garded by the Mohammedan as greatly inferior to men’s is 
that though religious observance and worship are strictly re- 
quired of every man, they are to a woman a matter of free 
choice. It is well that a woman should attend the mosques 
in Ramazan and that during the rest of the year she should 
pray in private, but no blame attaches to her if she does not 
do so. 

Another thing that strikes a western mind as very strange 
in a religious nation is that there is no form of worship or 
consecration attaching to marriage. A Turkish wedding con- 
sists only of a grand reception, beginning at the bride’s house, 
in the midst of which the bridegroom joins her and they walk 
together through the rooms amid the assembled guests. This 
may be the first time they have met, and the bride is theoret- 
ically able to break off the wedding here if she dislike his 
appearance—theoretically only, for such a proceeding is un- 
heard of. They then exchange the “kiss of peace” and pro- 
ceed together to the bridegroom’s house, where the reception 
is continued. It sometimes lasts for three days—first for men 
and then for women—where the contracting parties are rich 
and of high station: 

At the reception for women the bridegroom is the only 
man present, and he only appears occasionally and proceeds 
through the rooms scattering small silver coins (piastres), with 
the bride at his side. She, however, is present the entire time, 
and the guests throng round her wishing her joy. Besides 
those invited, any Turkish woman may attend without invita- 
tion; so at a grand wedding the throng is immense. 

At the marriage of the daughter of the Governor of Mecca 
in Stamboul, it was almost impossible to get in at all; we 
should not have achieved it but for the black slaves on guard 
at the doors, who, seeing our card of invitation, pulled us in 
by force through the unasked crowd. Among the Turkish 
ladies themselves the unbidden guests—by far the greater num- 
ber—may always be distinguished by their yashmaks and fered- 
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jis or carshafs, which they keep on in the house, Their hos- 
tess provides them if very poor with a wedding garment, and 
entertains a hundred or more at a banquet; for those who 
come from afar she provides beds which are spread at night 
in every room. 

We made our way to the bride to wish her joy; she was 
seated on a divan looking very pale and tired as the crowd 
of women pressed round her. She was dressed in flowing white 
robes, embroidered with pearls, with pearls on her forehead 
and long strings of silver tinsel hanging on either side of her 
face. This is called her “silver hair” and any girl may ask 
her for a piece to keep for luck. Her smile was a very sweet 
one as she broke off a long string in compliance with my re- 
quest. 

A little “white slave” took us downstairs and gave us 
coffee in cups of silver set with pearls and turquoises—sug- 
gesting a pleasant sense of oriental magnificence—while she 
answered all our questions. The house was thronged with 
black slaves, brought over from Mecca by the bride’s father, 
but these were of a different standing altogether, and greatly 
scorned by our little friend, who had shared the education of 
the bride and her sisters (speaking both French and English 
admirably) and was related to the family. 

It is very rarely that Islam makes any proselytes among 
the Christian races that mingle so strangely in this city, and 
one would have thought that among women it was unheard of, 
since their status both civil and religious is so much lower 
with the Turk than with the Christian. Yet one woman I saw 
at this wedding—an Armenian—who had become a Moham- 
medan, and whose appearance I shall not easily forget. She 
was tall and strong looking, with red hair and deep-sunk eyes 
—a terrible face and a hoarse voice that made the usually 
musical language hard and repulsive. Yet there was an odd 
fascination, teo, which made one long to know her past his- 
tory and present state of mind. Either mad or very miser- 
able, I thought, as she passed upstairs, ‘swearing horribly ” 
our guide told us in a tone of shocked delight, and with a 
wild look in her eyes. 

This wedding was altogether a strange glimpse at the lives 
of Turkish women. The bride and her sisters had had French 
and English governesses and had been as highly educated as 
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any European girl. To such as these there must be much ina 


their life that is almost unendurable. But they are, of course, 


in a small minority; the vast majority seem happy enough. 

It is very little realized by Europeans how much social 
life they have among themselves. Though they may never 
see a man, they visit one another to any extent. At all hours 
of the day a Turkish lady must be ready to receive her friends; 
she cannot say “not at home.” If they come from any dis- 
tance she must put them up for one or two nights and enter- 
tain them with conversation the whole time they are with her. 

On Fridays in the season they don their gayest clothes and 
go in parties to the “Sweet waters of Europe”—-situated on 
the Golden Horn above Eyoub, or to those of Asia. 

With these and like occupations time passes pleasantly for 
those who know of nothing better. But for the few who are 
intimate with Europeans, and know how different is woman’s 
life and aims in other lands, surely such methods of ‘killing 
time”? must be unavailing: 


**No easier and no quicker pass 
The impracticable hours.” 


The very occupations in which they might find at least a 
passing interest—reading and the like—are prevented by the 
uncertainty of ever being alone, the obligation to admit their 
acquaintances at all hours, and to return these unseasonable 
visits. 

Yet a great step has been gained in the admission of for- 
eign culture into their lives and the widening horizon that it 
brings. Surely, in time, as this process of education extends, 
it must produce a radical change in the lives of Turkish 
women. 

Yet “far as is the East from the West so are their thoughts 


from our thoughts,” and it may be that if they compare at 


all, it is for the most part with no sense of degradation but 
rather of superiority. 

Many words have been written, many speculations made, 
on this subject. It would be rash indeed for one to add to 
their number who attempted no more than to look at the sur- 
face as an interested observer, and whose fancied glimpses be- 
neath can be only the merest guesswork. 





























G. K. CHESTERTON. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 
I.—INQUISITOR AND DEMOCRAT. 


HE fact that modern journalism stands for so much 
that we Catholics regard as worthless, and even 
dangerous to faith and morals, is not to be won- 
dered at when we consider that it is so largely 

: inspired and controlled by the powers of material- 

ism and negation, standing where they ought not. But that a 

man should come out of Fleet Street to challenge these mod- 

ern fashions of thought in the name of all that is traditional 

and Catholic is, indeed, something new and strange. Such a 

man is Gilbert Keith Chesterton. He is in no strict sense 

scholar, specialist, novelist, or poet. He speaks in no technical 
dialect of the kind so often wearisome to flesh and spirit. And 

yet, in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, he has become a 

sign in the way, a herald of change in the thoughts and con- 

victions of men. He may be described as a very genial Grand 

Inquisitor—one who conducts his inquisitions with so much 

charity, simplicity, and humor that he is incapable of harming 

the soul of a little child. If we turn to that fantastic book of 
his, Zhe Man Who Was Thursday, we shall see the author as 
he sees himself and the work that he has to do: 





‘**I will tell you,’’ said the policeman slowly. ‘‘ This is 
the situation : The head of one of our departments, one of the 
most celebrated detectives in Europe, has long been of opin- 
ion that a purely intellectual conspiracy would soon threaten 
the existence of civilization. He is certain that the scientific 
and artistic worlds are silently bound in a crusade against 
the Family and the State. He has, therefore, formed a spe- 
cial corps of policemen who are also philosophers: It is their 
business to watch the beginnings of this conspiracy, not 
merely in the criminal but in the controversial sense. I am 
-a democrat myself, and I am tully aware of the value of the 
ordinary man in matters of ordinary valor or virtue. But it 
would obviously be undesirable to employ the common police- 
man in an investigation which is alsoa heresy hunt. . . 
VOL, LXXXVIII.—49 
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**T tell you I am sick of my trade when I see how per- 
petually it means merely war upon the ignorant. But this 
new movement of ours is a very different affair. We deny 
the snobbish English assumption that the uneducated are the 
dangerous criminals. We remember the Roman Emperors. 
We remember the great poisoning princes of the Renaissance. 
We say the dangerous criminal is the lawless modern philos- 
opher. Compared to him burglars and bigamists are essen- 
tially moral men; my heart goes out to them. They accept 
the essential ideal of man; they may seek it wrongly. 
Thieves respect property. They merely wish the property to 
become ‘heir property that they may more pertectly respect 
it. But philosophers dislike property as property; they wish 
to destroy the very idea of personal possession. Bigamists 
respect marriage, or they would not go through the highly 
ceremonial and even ritualistic formality of bigamy. But the 
philosophers despise marriage as marriage. . . . 

‘* ‘The common criminal is a bad man, but he is, as it were, 
a conditional good man. He says that if only a certain obsta- 
cle be removed—say a wealthy uncle—he is prepared to ac- 
cept the universe, and to praise God. He isa reformer, but 
not an anarchist. He wishes to cleanse the edifice, but not 
to destroy it. But the evil philosopher is not trying to alter 
things, but to annihilate them. Yes, the modern world has 
retained all those parts of police work which are really op- 
pressive and ignominious, the harrying of the poor, the spy- 
ing upon the unfortunate. It has given up its more dignified 
work, the punishment of powerful traitors in the State and 
powerful heresiarchs in the Church. The moderns say we 
must not punish heretics. My only doubt is whether we have 
the right to punish anybody else. 


Having defined the scope of our author’s work, we may now 
go on to examine briefly the negative and controversial side of 
it. After that we shall be in a position to learn something 


-of his affirmative and constructive philosophy. 


Just now we are all by way of being impartial men; but 
this is a great mistake. An impartial man is a man without 
faith, and a faithless man is a failure. Of such Lord Rosebery 
is the standing symbol. He has so many theories that he 
doesn’t know what to do; and he doesn’t know what to do 
because he doesn’t believe in one of them. It is not sufficient 
to have theories. We must discuss, select, believe, and prac- 
tise. Fides, guia fit quod dicitur, as St. Augustine puts it. We 
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have no cherished principles of behavior towards ideas. We en- 
tertain them without moral discrimination and never stop to ask 
their practical outcome until it is too late. We condemn the 
cruelty of fifteenth-century inquisitors who cross-examined and 
tortured a man because he preached immoral ideas. But are 
we not as cruel as they? At any rate we are much less log- 
ical and much more ridiculous. To take one case. Oscar Wilde 
was {éted and flattered because he preached an immoral atti- 
tude, and then was cruelly broken because he carried his teach- 
ing into practice a little too openly for the convenience of his 
flatterers. It is far more practical to begin at the beginning 
and to discuss theories before we accept them. “I see that 
the men who killed each other about the orthodoxy of the 
Homodusion were far more sensible than the people who are 
quarreling about the Education Act. For the Christian dog- 
matists were trying to establish a reign of holiness, and trying 
to get defined, first of all, what was really holy. But our mod- 
ern educationists are attempting to bring about a religious lib- 
erty without attempting to settle what is religion and what is 
liberty. If the old priests forced a statement upon mankind, 
at least they previously took the trouble to make it lucid. It 
has been left for the modern mobs of Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists to persecute for a doctrine without even stating it.” 
This point is driven home by a delighttully apposite parable: 


Suppose that a great commotion arises in the street about, 
let us say, a lamp-post, which many influential people desire 
to pulldown. A monk, whois the spirit of the Middle Ages, 
is approached upon the matter and begins to say in the arid 
manner of the Schoolmen: ‘‘ Let us first of all, my brethren, 
consider the value of Light. If Light be in itself good. 

.”? At this point he is somewhat excusably knocked 
Ainwrn. All the people make a rush for the lamp-post, the 
lamp-post is down in ten minutes, and they go about congrat. 
ulating each other on their unmedizeval practicality. But as 
things go on they do not work out so easily. Some people 
have pulled the lamp-post down because they wanted the 
electric light; some because they wanted old iron; some 
because they wanted darkness, because their deeds were evil. 
Some thought it was not enough of a lamp-post; some too 
much; some acted because they wanted to smash municipal 
machinery ; some because they wanted to smash something. 
And there is war in the night, no man knowing whom he 
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strikes. So gradually and inevitably, to-day, to-morrow, or 
the next day, there comes back the conviction that the monk 
was right after all, and that all depends on what is the phi- 
losophy of light. Only what we might have discussed under 
the gas-lamp, we must now discuss in the dark.* 





There is no lack of theories in modern life, but they all 
suffer from one capital defect—they are negative. They do not 
nourish the life of the spirit. They are but a rediscovery of 
the smaller matters of human imperfection and lead to nothing 
better than themselves. They are full of warning, but they 
have no intrinsic power of communicating hope. They give 
us a withering knowledge of evil; but there is no saving health 
in them and no saving humor. They are characterized by the 
absence of healthy idealism—of those vivid pictures of purity 
and spiritual triumph which alone seem able to hearten the 
human will to the high conquests of the spiritual life. In a 
word, they are not mystical, they are merely scientific. They are 
without that element which only Christianity could have given 
them. “A young man may keep himself from vice by con- 
tinually thinking of disease. He may keep himself from it by 
continually thinking of the Virgin Mary. There may be a ques- 
tion about which method is more reasonable, or even which is 
more efficient. But surely there can be. no question about which 
is more wholesome.” 

It is of importance to the right understanding of our au- 
thor to keep this distinction in mind, for it is a very funda- 
mental one with him. We shall find, as we follow him through 
his criticisms of contemporary thinkers, that he is always com- 

Y ing-back to it in some form or other. He has much to say in 
praise of Mr. H. G. Wells, the one purely modern man who 
does carry into our world the clear perscnal simplicity of the 
old world of science. But as yet, alas! he does not believe in 
Original Sin. The permanent possibility of selfishness arises 
from the mere fact of having a self, and not from the accidents , 
of education or ill-treatment. The weakness of all Utopias 
is that they take the greatest difficulty of man (to wit, Original 
Sin) and assume it to be overcome, and then give an elaborate 
account of overcoming the smaller ones. ‘‘We do not plank 
down a Utopia, because a Utopia assumes that all evils come 
from outside the citizen and none from inside him. But we 

* Heretics, p. 23. 
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do plank down these much more practical statements: (1) that 
a man will not be humanly happy unless he owns something 
in the sense that he can play the fool with it; (2) that this 
can only be achieved by setting steadily to work to distribute 
property, not to concentrate it; (3) that history shows that prop- 
erty can be so distributed, while history has no record of 
successful Collectivism outside monasteries.” * 

Or take again the much talked of ‘‘New Theology.” It 
has no regard for the transcendent aspect of Deity, but by neg- 
lecting that what do we get but introspection, self-isolation, 
quietism, social indifference, and no more? By insisting upon 
it we get wonder, curiosity, moral and political adventure, 
righteous indignation—Christendom. He also criticizes those 
undenominational religions which profess to include what is 
beautiful in all religions and appear to have collected all that 
is dull. All real religion is popular, military, public, and sen- 
sational. Ritual is much older than Reasoning. There is an 
eternal and boisterous gaiety about the truly religious. Wine 
in its holiest uses is not a medicine but a sacrament. ‘Drink, 
for the trumpets are blowing, and this is the stirrup cup. .. .” 

Finally, he examines the contention of Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
that pagan virtue was the joyous thing, while the virtues that 
are distinctively Christian have saddened the heart of man and 
impoverished the natural richness of his life. 


The real difference between the pagan or natural virtues, 
and those three which the Church of Rome calls the virtues 
of grace, is the real difference between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity. Christianity has adopted the natural virtues of Pa- 
ganism and has added to them the three mystical virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. The first evident fact, I say, is 
this, that the pagan virtues, such as justice and temperance, 
are the sad virtues, and that the mystical virtues of faith, 
hope, and charity are the gay and exuberant virtues. And 
the second evident fact, which is even more evident, is that 
the pagan virtues are the reasonable virtues, and that the 
Christian virtues of faith, hope, and charity are in their es- 
sence as unreasonable as can be. As the word ‘‘ unreason- 
able’’ is open to misunderstanding, the matter may be more 
accurately put by saying that each of these Christian or mys- 
tical virtues involves a paradox in its own nature, and that 
this is not true in any of the typically pagan or rationalist 


* New Age, February 29, 1908, 
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virtues. Justice consists in finding out a certain thing due 
to a certain man and giving it to him. Temperance consists 
in finding out the proper limit ot a particular indulgence and 
adhering to that. But charity means pardoning what is un- 
pardonable, or it is no virtue at all. Hope means hoping 
when things are hopeless, or it is no virtue at all. And faith 
means believing the incredible, or it is no virtue at all. . . . 
Everybody mockingly repeats the famous childish definition 
that faith is ‘‘ the power of believing that which we know to 
be untrue.’’ Yet faith is not one more atom more paradoxi- 
cal than hope or charity. Charity to the deserving poor is 
not charity but justice. It is the undeserving who re- 
quire it, and the ideal either does not exist at all, or exists 
wholly for them. It is true that there is a state of hope 
which belongs to bright prospects and the morning; but that 
is not the virtue of hope. The virtue of hope exists only in 
earthquake and eclipse. For practical purposes it is at the 
hopeless moment that we require the hopeful man, and the 
virtue does not exist at all or begins to exist at that moment.* 


The main accusation, then, which Mr. Chesterton brings 
against modern thinkers is that they rely almost entirely upon 
mere analytic reasoning. He does not say that this analytic 
reasoning is an unlawful process of thought, but that its use 
and value are overestimated at this present time. For the high- 
est purposes of human activity it is an inadequate instrument. 
It not only misses the secret of life, but it also destroys it. 
It can only be exercised to establish an entirely mechanical and 
depersonalized conception of life. It is unwholesome because 
it is inhuman. 

At a time when to confess to a conviction about any high 
matter is considered almost ill-bred, the rhetorical art which is 
mainly concerned with producing conviction is held in disrepute. 
Rhetoric, it is said, is all very well for the popular fore- court 
of the Temple of Science, but thus far and no further should 
it go. Reason, it is contended, in order to be right, should be 
divorced from emotion. You might just as well say that Amer- 
ica, in order to be right, should be divorced from Niagara. 
When America understands the ultimate uses of Niagara the 
material world will be at her feet. And so, in a higher order, 
is it with emotion. But, at present, we do not understand 
emotion; we do not respect it enough to try to understand it; 
we merely despise it, leaving it, as we say, to the crowd. 

* See Heretics, p. 157. 
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If, however, we can tear ourselves from the local and tem- 
poral fallacies that so easily beset us we shall find that emo- 
tion has ever played a more dignified part in the highest life 
of the world. The great things of art and conduct owe their 
conception, continuance, and completion to the right and order- 
ly union of reason with emotion. Reason acting alone, reason 
in the void, is merely analytic, sceptical, disintegrating, imper- 
sonal. But reason wedded to emotion begets all that is syn- 
thetic, religious, life-enhancing, executive, personal. 

It is beside the question to point out that emotion is a dan- 
gerous thing. Of course it is, and so is reason. Emotion isa 
living force. of terrific energy, a very torrent of Niagara, given 
in human nature. It is there and we can never get rid of it. 
It is there to be put to splendid uses. It is there to be con- 
verted into heat and light and motive power. But if we de- 
spise it, refuse it access to the higher reaches of our life, it 
will burst all meaner boundaries and become a dreadful havoc- 
worker and destroyer of all that separates us from the beast. 
This was thoroughly understood by the old worshippers of 
Pan, and that the danger has not passed, our modern word 
panic testifies. There is nothing more dreadful than emotion 
yoked to lust and fear. Corruptio optimi pessima. 

No philosophy save that of the Church has granted suffi- 
cient recognition to the necessary and living relation between 
reason and emotion; reason (which is so masculine) and emo- 
tion (which is so womanly) are too often held to have their 
proper perfection in a separated life. What God hath joined 
tegether let no man ,break asunder. Pure reason (which, by 
the way, is pure act) has indeed a unique perfection—it is di- 
vine; but it cannot be attained to by man, nor even so much 
as gazed upon during life. No man can see God and live. 
The face of man is strangely beautiful in death, as if love had 
at last had its perfect way in the soul so lately fled; and it 
wears too, for the first time, the graven traces of pure thought ; 
for only at death, which is the threshold of life, is the face of 
man turned to the face of God. 

This, then, is the main charge brought by Mr. Chesterton 
against those in the high places of science, trade, and finance 
—that they have separated reason from emotion, things whose 
fruitful union is necessary alike for the beginning, continuance, 
and completeness of human life. 
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And now we come to the more positive side of Mr. Chester- 
ton. What does he believe in? He believes in democracy and 
in the Catholic tradition. I will leave Catholic traditien for 
the present and deal first with the term democracy. What 
meaning and significance has it for him? 

There are, very roughly speaking, two kinds of people. The 
people who feel at home in the ordinary surroundings of their 
daily life and work, and the people who do not. At first 
thought it would seem likely that those would feel most at 
home who had a superfluity of material comfort, and that those 
who lacked this would be full of an uneasy discontent, not at 
all satisfied with that place in life in which it had pleased God 
to put them. But looking about us, we find that this sup- 
position is contradicted by obvious fact. We notice that those 
who gain a moderate superfluity at once get away from the 
sight and sound of their workshops and become in the first 
case suburban, and then, as their superfluity accumulates, cos- 
mopolitan, ot shall we say imperialistic? They will tell you that 
they flee from the realities of their very successful livelihood 
because they find them so insufferably dull, and that the further 
away from these realities they get the more interesting and 
romantic life becomes. The fact is, of course, that they can- 
not comfortably remain in personal contact with the people 
they employ, and that not merely for what we may call snob- 
bish reasons. They are obliged to wander over the face of the 
earth, branded like Cain, because they will not be their brothers’ 
keeper. And here we touch perhaps the bad secret of Imper- 
ialism (no doubt it has a good one)—the passion for material 
expansion, at whatsoever human cost, the desire to retreat from 
the personal injustice that must needs be done for the sake of 
inordinate material accumulation. The nemesis of this passion 
consists in a growing distaste of and retreat from human respon- 


‘sibilities. For the ordinary man his family and business rela- 


tionships are the main and unavoidable occasions of virtuous 
habit; but when he becomes rich these personal relationships 
are so easily avoided, the virtuous habit so easily lost, the 
temptation to delegate the often painful but always astringent 
human duties being so very strong and so very subtle. Mr. 
Chesterton treats this very serious topic with delightful humor 
and truth: 

The common defence of the family is that amid the stress 
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* and fickleness of life, it is peaceful, pleasant,and atone. But 
there is another defence of the tamily and to me evident ; this 
defence is that the family is not peaceful and not pleasant and 
not atone. The family is a good institution because it is un- 
congenial. It is wholesome precisely because it is uncongen- 
ial. It is exactly because our brother George is not interested 
in the Trocadero Restaurant, that the family has some of the 
bracing qualities of a commonwealth. It is exactly because 
our uncle Henry does not approve of the theatrical ambitions 
of our sister Sarah that the family is like humanity. The 
man who lives in a small community lives in a large world. 
He knows more ot the fierce varieties and uncompromising 
divergencies of men. There is nothing really narrow about 
the clan, the thing which is really narrow is the clique. So- 
ciability, like all good things, is full of discomforts, dangers, 
and renunciations. When London was smaller, and the parts 
of London more self-contained and parochial, the club was 
what it is in villages, a place where a man could be sociable. 
Now the club is valued as a place where a man can be un- 
sociable. The more the enlargement and elaboration of our 
civilization goes on the more the club ceases to be a place 
where a man can have a noisy argument, and becomes more 
and more a place where a man can have what is somewhat 
fantastically called a quiet chop. Its aim is to make a man 
comfortable, and to make a man comfortable is to make him 
the opposite of sociable. The club tends to produce the most 
degraded of all combinations—the luxurious anchorite, the 
man who combines the self-indulgence of Lucullus with the 
insane loneliness of St. Simeon Stylites. 

If we were to-morrow morning snowed up in the street in 
which we live, we should step suddenly into a much larger 
and much wilder world than we have ever known. And it is 
the whole effort of the typically modern person to escape from 
the street in which he lives. - First he invents modern hygiene 
and goes to Margate. Then he invents modern culture and 
goes to Florence. Then he invents modern imperialism and 
goes to Timbuctoo. And in all this he is still essentially 
fleeing from the street in which he was born; and of this 
‘flight he is always ready with his own explanation. He says 
he is fleeing from his street because it is dull; he is lying. 
He is really fleeing from his street because it isa great deal 
too exciting. It is exciting because it is exacting; it is ex- 
acting because it is alive. Of course, this shrinking from the 
brutal vivacity and brutal variety of men is a perfectly rea- 
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sonable and excusable thing so long as it does not pretend to 
any point of superiority. It is when it calls itself aristocracy 
or zstheticism or a superiority to the bourgeoisie that its in- 
herent weakness has in justice to be pointed out. . . 
Every man has hated mankind when he is less than a man. 
Every man has had humanity in his eyes like a blinding fog, 
humanity in his nostrils like a suffocating smell. But when 
Nietzsche has the incredible lack of humor and imagination 
to ask us to believe that his aristocracy is an aristocracy of 
strong muscles or an aristocracy of strong wills, it is neces- 
sary to point out the truth. It is an aristocracy of weak 
nerves.* 


We find, then, at the opposite poles of our civilization two 
groups of men—the men who renounce human respensibilities 
and the men from whom these responsibilities are taken away. 
And between these two groups of spiritually misemployed lies 
that great and wholesome democracy in which Mr. Chester. 
ton so heartily believes; and which recapitulates human nature 
in its widest and healthiest and most essential activities.} 

The root of democracy is, of course, a religious one. “ All 
men are equal as all pennies are equal because they bear the 
image of the King. All men are therefore intensely and pain- 
fully valuable and from this fact spring two others of equal] im- 
portance. The first is that all men are tragic; the second is 
that all men are comic. This is evident in literature, where 
Tragedy becomes a profound sense of human dignity and 
Comedy a delighted sense of human variety. The first supports 
equality by saying that all men are equally sublime. The second 
supports equality by saying that all men are equally interesting. 
These are the two things in which all men are manifestly and un- 
mistakably equal. They are not equally clever or equally mus- 
cular or equally fat, as the sages of modern reaction (with 
piercing insight) perceive.” Scott and Dickens are taken as 
‘respectively representing and emphasizing these two aspects of 
human equality. 

In the idea of the dignity of all men, there is no democrat 
so great as Scott. This fact, which is the moral and endur- 
ing magnificence of Scott, has been astonishingly overlooked. 
His rich and dramatic effects are gained in almost every case 
by some grotesque or beggarly figure rising into human pride 
and rhetoric. The common man in the sense of the paltry 


* Heretics, p. 179. t See The Napoleon of Notting Hill, pp. 298-300. 
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man, becomes the common man in the sense of the universal 
man. He declares his humanity. For the meanest of all the 
modernities has been the notion that the heroic is the oddity 
or variation, and that the things that unite us are merely flat 
or foul. The common things are terrible and startling, death, 
for instance, and first love: the things that are common are 
the things that are not commonplace. Into such high and 
central passions the comic Scott character will suddenly rise. 
Remember the firm and almost stately answer of the prepos- 
terous Nichol Jarvie when Helen Macgregor seeks to brow- 
beat him into condoning lawlessness and breaking his bour- 
geois decency. Think of the proud appeal of the old beggar 
in the Antiguary when he rebukes the duellists. 

** Can you find no way?’”’ asked Sir Arthur Wardour of the 
beggar when they are cut off by the tide. ‘‘I’ll give youa 
farm. . . . I'll make you rich.’”’ . . . ‘Our riches 
will soon be equal,’’ says the beggar, and looks out across the 
advancing sea. All this popular sympathy of his rests on the 

graver basis, on the dark dignity of man. . . . Scott was 

fond of describing kings in disguise. But all his characters 

are kings in disguise. He was, with all his errors, profound- 

ly possessed with the old religious conception, the only pos- 

sible democratic basis, the idea that man himselfis a king in 

disguise. 

Dickens had little or none of this sense of the concealed sub- 

limity of every separate man. Dickens’ sense of democracy 

was entirely of the other kind. It rested on the sense that 

all men were wildy interesting and wildly varied. When a 

Dickens character becomes excited he becomes more and 

more himself. He does not, like the Scott beggar, turn more 

and more into a man. As he rises he grows more and more 

into a gargoyle or grotesque. He does not, like the fine 

speaker in Scott, grow more passionate, more universal as he 

grows more intense. The thing can only be illustrated by a 

special case. Dickens did more than once, of course, make 

one of his quaint or humble characters assert himself in a 

serious crisis or defy the powerful. There is, for instance, 

the quite admirable scene in which Susan Nipper faces and 

rebukes Mr. Dombey. But it is still true that Susan Nipper 

remains a purely comic character throughout her speech, and 

even grows more comic as she goes on. She is more serious 

than usual in her meaning, but not more serious in her style. 

Whenever Dickens made comic characters talk sentiment 

comically, as in the instance of Susan, it was a success, but 
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an avowedly extravagant success. Whenever he made comic 
characters talk sentiment seriously it was an extravagant 
failure. Humor was his medium; his only way of approach- 
ing emotion.* 


No one can deny that ordinary folk despise the partiality 
and dullness of mere inteJlectualism, and have as hard things 
to say about it as the Church herself. They care little for 
instruction, but they love what they call “character.” They 
do not amuse each other with epigrams, but they do amuse 
each other with themselves; they are always and everywhere 
personal, When a man in a public house speaks of another 
as a “character” you may be sure he will rejoice you with 
his company and refresh you with his wisdom. Such men 
have no desire to rule the world or to buy it—they are much 
too simple. There is a kingdom of romantic entertainment at 
their very doors, and since they are without a trace of snob- 
bishness their eyes are open to its glorious possibilities. Where 
do nearly all the great ones of literature come from? The 
Mulvaneys, the Pycrofts, the gorgeous rustics of Mr. Hardy, 
the thousand characters of Dickens? They are not creations 
from the void. They are attempted recollections of actual 
people encountered in the humblest walks of life; and they 
are in reality understated rather than overdrawn. 

It is with a gloomy sense of futility that we often watch 
the well-intentioned but one-sided efforts of intellectual and 
emotional specialists on behalf of the poor. Such men may 
call themselves democratic, but the most obvious thing about 
them is that they do not believe in the poor, they do not under- 
stand them, they do not love them.t They are totally blind to 
the light and shadow of humble life; to them the virtues of 
the poor seem as gross as their vices, and their joys as dull 
as their sorrows. To such the very true and real ceremonial 
of the poor is dull, formal, superstitious, and degrading—they 
cannot appreciate their rich and varied emotional life. Who 
but the poor can intensely enjoy the mysteries of giving and 
taking; with them festivity is almost a sacrament. Only they 
seem able continually to create and enjoy, in spite of the 
dullness of their surroundings, occasions of mirth and good- 


* Charles Dickens, p. 245. 
tcf. Twelve Types, pp. 17, 26, Charles Dickens, p.274 seg. The Defendant, \atrod. xii. and 
passim, 
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will, where forgotten memories are revived, and the solemn 
events and seasons of many-sided human nature are celebrated 
with all the fervor and publicity of an age of faith. They 
understand far better than their would-be helpers that the 
things that reform life are mainly the things of the heart. They 
have no doubt that a man “with his heart in the right place” 
will always get good out of life, and will freely spend it among 
his fellows. 

There is no dearth of quality in life and it is to be sought, 
for the most part, in humble and private places. ‘‘It is in 
common life that we find the great characters. They are too 
great to get into the material world. It is in our own daily 
life that we are to look for the portents and the prodigies, 
This is the truth, not merely of the fixed figures of our life: 
the wife, the husband, the fool that fills the sky. It is true 
of the whole stream and substance of our daily experience. 
. + » Compared with this life, all public life, all fame, all 
wisdom, is by its nature cramped and cold and small. 

It is when we pass our own private gate, and open our own 
secret door, that we step (for good or evil) into the land of 
giants.” 

One has no wish to deprecate the work of the many who 
have given their lives to political and social reform, but why 
is their success so moderate? 

I have already pointed out that democracy is sandwiched, 
as it were, between two groups of men: (1) the men who have 
renounced human responsibilities; (2) the men from whom 
these responsibilities are taken away. It is also obvious that 
the second is mainly created, sustained, and increased by the 
first. These two groups, then, which for convenience we may 
call the overwerld and the underworld, are a perpetual menace 
to the well-being of any state. The difficulty is, of course, 
an economic one, but not mainly so. 

Why do the men of the overworld renounce their human 
responsibilities ? (1) Because the human responsibilities of the 
great capitalist are too great to be realized by one man; and 
so far forth it would appear that some limit to the accumula- 
tion of private riches might be prescribed by the state with- 
out touching the principle of property and individual pos- 
session. (2) Because the temptation to retreat from what may 
be called the center of realization—the place where their em- 
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ployees work and live—is so strong. (3) Because the men of 
the overworld have, for the most part, renounced their private 
allegiance to the one power that would help them to realize 
their human responsibilities and would also help them to re- 
sist their strong temptation to flee from the center of reali- 
zation. 

“Only the Christian Church can offer any real objection 
to a complete confidence in the rich. For she has maintained 
from the beginning that the danger was not (mainly) in man’s 
environment, but in man. Further she has maintained that if 
we come to talk of a dangerous environment, the most danger- 
ous environment of al] is a commodious environment. Rich 
men are not very likely to be morally trustworthy. The whole 
case for Christianity is that a man who is dependent upon the 
luxuries of life is a corrupt man, spiritually corrupt, politically 
corrupt, financially corrupt.” 

We can never hope that the overworld will reform itself, 
by itself. Nor can we expect the underworld to be reformed 
by the overworld—that is to say by a state government bought 
and controlled, as at present, by the overworld. Where, then, 
shall we look? To democracy? Yes; to democracy at least 
as the materia prima. 

Democracy stands for the great principle that the essential 
things in men are the things that they holdin common. “Feall- 
ing in love is more poetical than dropping into poetry. The 
democratic contention is that government (helping to rule the 
tribe) is a thing like falling in love and not a thing like dropping 
into poetry—zt ts one of the things that we want a man to do 
Sor himself even if he does it badly. Democracy classes govern- 
ment as one of the universal human functions.” To democ- 
racy, then, we must hopefully look, and what is more to a 
democracy—the wholesome-hearted of every state—stimulated, 
. idealized, individualized by the Church. 

What, then, is to be said for the Church? This Church 
which professes to actuate the human heart to such an extent 
as to make it capable of really human responsibilities? In our 
next and concluding paper we hope to give Mr. Chesterton’s an- 
swer to this important question. 
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BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 





Meco etiETHER time’s revenges are, on the whole, a part 
Me of that special providence by which God fulfills 
Himself in history, is a question that religious 
: ® men will be slow to answer. Revenges there are 
MTARA EAA’ fa in plenty, however; and whoso runs with the 
world’s honest chroniclers may read them, if he will. If some 
of them are very fragmentary and laughable, other some are 
correspondingly relentless, not to say ironic, in the fullness of 
their readjustments; and the wise are not slow to note their 
chastening lesson. Who would have predicted, scarcely more 
than half a century ago, that English-speaking Catholicism would 
one day be suffered, in the pale world of ideas, at least, to 
come back quietly into some little of its own? Yet this long- 
wished-for consummation is beginning to be realized at last in 
our own time. It is not so many decades, as the student reck- 
ons time, since Cardinal Wiseman, whose judgment and learn- 
ing alike certainly gave him the right to speak, was cheaply 
criticized for having ventured to call Dr. Lingard ‘‘the only 
impartial historian” that England had thus far produced. More 
than fifty years have elapsed since Newman succeeded in win- 
ning a hearing, but not a following, for his own bold analysis 
of the smug and only too well established tradition prevalent 
among non-tractarian Protestants on all the more fundamental 
facts of the Reformation period. 

The Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England 
assuredly augured well; but not even they could be described 
as prophetic of the dawn which has since happily broken, see- 
ing that Charles Kingsley could find so large and—apparently 
—so cultivated a public for the poor paste-board stuff and tin- 
dagger elements of Westward-Ho in 1855, and Charles Reade 
an almost wider circle of equally intelligent admirers for the 
not less wretched material of Zhe Cloister and the Hearth, which 
saw the light some six years later in 1861. It was in the deso- 
late interval, in 1856, we believe, that the first two volumes of 
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Froude’s History appeared; and it is scarcely a paradox to 
maintain that it is in the reception accorded to this curious 
work that the first faint beginnings of a change in English sen- 
timent on these matters may be discerned. Considered as mere 
writing, and judged from the serene point of view of the stylist, 
the success of the volumes was immediate and unchallengeable. 
Seldom, if ever before—so thought a generation which had lis- 
tened to Newman at St. Mary’s, which was beginning to under- 
stand Carlyle, and go demented over Macaulay—had English 
ears drunk in such obvious, yet virile, music, wedded to such 
pure, such picturesque, such idiomatic prose. The great Brit- 
ish public behaved as it invariably does in such junctures. It 
folded the hapless author without further question to its heart. 
Fortunately for the cause of historic truth, the critics, such as 
they were in a purblind time, took up a more cautious posi- 
tion. With the exception of a friendly reviewer in the Zimes, 
nearly all of them were unfavorable to this magnificently anti- 
Catholic account of the English Reformation. Henry Reeves 
had just taken over the editorship of The Edinburgh, and the 
treatment which the History received at the hands of that staid, 
but scholarly, quarterly, under its new management, was savage 
in the extreme. From this time forth it became the accepted 
thing in high academic circles to discredit Froude as an inter- 
preter of the past. 

Meanwhile more scientific, more exacting, perhaps profound- 
er views of the historian’s vocation had been gradually forming 
in the English universities, and in no more significant per- 
sonality did these ideas find sane embodiment than in that son 
of Oxford to whose industry and scholarship we owe the re- 
markable volumes known as The History of the Papacy During 
the Period of the Reformation. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History at Cambridge, and afterwards Bishop, in turn, of Peter- 

‘borough and of London, Mandell Creighton was scarcely the 
man, it might have been thought, to whom the average Ameri- 
can Catholic student, or the average English Catholic student, 
for that matter, of the generation just passed, could be expected 
to turn to for an essentially fair-minded presentation of so con- 
tentious a theme. Yet he produced a work in which it could 
. be said that he had made out a better case for the Papacy than 
a Catholic writer like Dr. Ludwig Pastor has done. Breadth, 
carefulness, balance, insight, a scrupulously scientific regard for 
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solid facts of which he nearly always shows himself the master, 
an impartiality amounting, it might almost seem, to ethical color- 
lessness, these are but some of the more obvious qualities that 
will strike the reader of a work which is doubly noteworthy as 
being the product at once of the finer Anglican spirit and of 
the newer economics of research. The story of the Greek eccle- 
siastic whose imperfect knowledge of English enabled him to 
recall but two words out of Creighton’s many sermons and ad- 
dresses, to wit, character and sympathy, is symbolic of much 
that went to make up both the historian and the man. The 
amount of gossip let loose in the half year following upon his 
death in 1901 revealed him as in many ways an extraordinary 
personality, quite as much of an enigma to the men of his own 
communion as he was to many among ourselves; but he was 
not an anomaly; nor was he insincere. Full of that rare form 
of semi-ironic courage which dares to make out a case for mis- 
represented church authority, even when writing for an English- 
speaking public somewhat ridiculously debauched by heady 
metaphysics, and a still headier sentimentality on the subject of 
religious revolt, Protestant Bishop though he was, he succeeded 
in producing a rounded story which scholars of every shade of 
ecclesiastical view will long regard as unassailable in temper, 
whatever they may be constrained ultimately, by the discovery 
of fresh material, to think about its disturbing array of facts. 
He was also one of those—a growing class in our day—whose 
reading of Reformation evidence inclines them to the view that 
there need never have been a change of doctrine; seeing that 
what was most needed by ecclesiastical Europe at the dawn of 
the sixteenth century was a change of heart. Were the ideas 
of Pole, of Caraffa, of Sadoleto, of St. Ignatius of Loyola to be 
justified at last? 

It is sometimes said that what the universities are thinking 
about to-day, the public will be prating about to-morrow. The 
apothegm may be accepted as roughly true, if by to-morrow is 
meant the popular movement of five and twenty years hence. 
Many things have happened in learned as well as in workaday 
England since Froude pleased the vulgar and ruffled the tem- 
pers of Irish and academic folk by his outrageous treatment of 
More and Fisher and Mary Stuart, and other champions of the 
elder Faith. Much, too, has changed since Creighton began to 
VOL. LXXXVIII.—50 
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write about the Popes. An entirely new school of history has 
grown up, which, wisely or unwisely, invokes one compelling 
name, and loves to associate its triumphs with one compelling 
university center. We refer, of course, to that Cambridge School 
of History which looks upon the late Lord Acton as its chief, 
if not its only begetter, and the English Historical Review as 
its most accredited mouthpiece. Lord Acton, as all the world 
knows now, lived and died a child of the Roman Church. If 
some of the more derivative obediences of his creed seemed to 
sit so lightly upen his conscience as to scandalize the simpler- 
minded and more logical among his brethren, much was after- 
wards forgiven him for his services to the cause of scholarship 
and for the unaffected piety of his riper years. It could not 
be said of him at the time of his death, at any rate, as had been 
said, too rancorously, indeed, a score of years before, by a re- 
ligious weekly journal with some repute for orthodoxy as well 
as tone, that he had forfeited his right to be considered a repre- 
sentative Roman Catholic in the England of histime. His fault 
lay rather on the temperamental than on the intellectual side 
of his nature; for this last was essentially sound and true. His 
scanty writings would seem to show that he was deficient in 
imagination and lacked the gift of sympathy so necessary to an 
historian in whom the sense of moral values was abnormally 
acute. He was, perhaps, not altogether the miracle of omnis- 
cience that his disciples averred; but, like his friend Mr. Glad- 
stone, he had an extraordinary memory, and was probably the 
most widely read Englishman of his period. What Zhe Times 
said of him on the occasion of his inaugural address as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge possibly affords a 
clue both to the appeal he so successfully made to the scholars 
of this generation and to his failure to commend himself en- 
tirely to the more uncompromising apologists of his own creed. 


““*There are many Protestant historians,” a leader in that great 


journal declared on the morning after the lecture was delivered, 
“who would take sides far more ardently with the Church of 
Rome.” He was so scrupulous, it would seem, in divesting 
himself of all theological bias, that he became, in the event, 
somewhat unfair to those who fought and intrigued too insist- 
ently for the faith which he himself prized above life. The 
ideal he holds up, however, is one that no sane Catholic is 
likely to quarrel with in the years to come, even if that larger 
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insight into human nature which religious sanity invariably im- 
parts, makes most of us pessimistic about ever seeing it real- 
ized before the Millenium. ‘‘If men were truly sincere,” he 
says, “and delivered judgment by no canons but those of evi- 
dent morality, then Julian would be described in the same terms 
by Christian and Pagan, Luther by Catholic and Protestant, 
Washington by Whig and Tory, Napoleon by patriotic Frenchman 
and patriotic German.” This is excellent, indeed, but it is not 
all; for this austere conception of impartiality, which is an at- 
titude of mind at best, needs to be supplemented by those 
more technical rules of critical research, of comparative evi- 
dence, and of method which are “only the reduplication of 
common sense.” Tried by these tests writers like Froude and 
Prescott and Motley are, we suppose, ruled out of court, while 
such favorites of yesterday as John Richard Green are rendered 
as hopelessly out of date as though they had written in the too 
confident middle of the nineteenth century. 

Has any practical result come of this changed orientation in 
the schools of historic research? One might point to the remark- 
able series known as The Cambridge Modern History, of which 
some ten bulky volumes have already appeared. As originally 
planned, the conception is said to have been Lord Acton’s; 
and it must be admitted that there is a certain comprehensive- 
ness, not to say grandioseness, in the mere outline of the en- 
cyclopzdic work quite in keeping with all that is known of 
that noble scholar’s genius for generalization. To be enabled 
to read an elaborate series of monographs on the chief topics 
of interest among the multitudinous events of the past four 
hundred years is a privilege for which even the most omniscient 
may well be grateful. When the idea was first announced by 
the projectors of the work a good deal of interest was inevit- 
ably manifested by Catholic students both in this country and 
in England. Some of the most contentious problems in modern 
history would come up for discussion in the course of publi- 
cation, and expectation as to the kind of treatment these mat- 
ters would receive naturally grew keen. To hear the ripest 
scholars of our time delivering their judgments on such points 
as the suppression of the English monasteries, Luther, Heary 
VIII., Cranmer, Mary Tudor, Mary Stuart, Matthew Parker’s 
consecration, the Elizabethan settlement, Calvin, the Council of 
Trent, the rise of the Jesuits, the St. Bartholomew’s massacre— 
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to name but a few of the graver issues clamoring for solution 
—was an opportunity not lightly to be spoken of. Can it be 
said that the result has been at all commensurate with the ex- 
pectations which were raised when the prospectus of so haz- 
ardous an undertaking was first published a little over seven 
years since? It would be easy to find fault with a work con- 
ceived on the lines of the Cambridge editors, even if it were 
less open to intelligent criticism than it unfortunately happens 
to be. One might ask, for instance, on what principle of im- 
partiality an irritating and one-sided writer like Principal Lind- 
say should be selected to discuss such matters as popular re- 
ligion in Germany in the fifteenth century; or why a person of 
Mr. H. C. Lea’s performances should be asked from among 
ourselves to tell an only too expectant public what might per- 
tinently be affirmed on the decline of morality among the 
clergy before the days of the Reformation? These are grave 
blunders. Omniscience, we know, is the prerogative of few edi- 
tors, even among the orthodox; but, surely, we have a right 
to expect a modest sense of proportion as an indispensable 
part of their mental stock in trade. Scire ubi aliquid invenire 
possis, maxima pars eruditionis est, says a naive adage once 
current among Latin schoolmasters. Familiarity with the knowl- 
edge-market is not precisely the same thing as the possession 
of knowledge itself; but it is an excellent substitute for the 
same; and in an encyclopedia-ridden age like our own the 
editor who embarks upon an enterprise without it is lost. 
Yet there are so many good things and rare things about the 
Cambridge Modern History that it may possibly seem ungra- 
cious, even in a Catholic, to carp at deficiencies like these. 
It does sincerely aim at impartiality; and in a multitude of 
critical cases it actually achieves it. One needs constantly to 
be reminded, however, that some things are of such paramount 
value in Catholicism as in life, that to wear an air of judicial 
neutrality when they are in the balance is to betray God’s 
cause to an unbelieving world. It is a fact like that which 
makes a venture like the Cambridge Modern History so human, 
for all its scientific affectations; and which renders the attitude 
of the cultivated English Catholic in its regard so reasonably 
unreasonable. But here we trench upon tenuous matters. 
From the Cambridge History, with its bulky and multitudi- 
nous volumes, to a work like Mr. Edward Armstrong’s Charles 
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the Fifth* is an obvious transition; for not only may the au- 
thor be described as one of those serenely unimpassioned in- 
terpreters of the past in whom Lord Acton would have de- 
lighted, had he lived to pronounce judgment on the work, but 
he is also one of the best and most fair-minded of the con- 
tributors to the series which we have been considering. Few 
characters in modern history are at once so enigmatic and so 
representative as that of the august ruler whose name is as- 
sociated so intimately, or with such a variety of sentiment, with 
the three great forms of Protestantism that have seemed for a 
space to prevail against the Catholic ideal. Charles has this 
further distinction, also, that there is something of the touch- 
stone in his story; for, as men judge of him, so are their se- 
cret predilections revealed with respect to the controversies 
that cluster about his career. In temperament and habit he 
was more of a Fleming than a Spaniard. Yet he was the fa- 
ther of Philip the Second and a typical Iberian in the dramatic 
circumstances of his farewell to worldly glory and his demean- 
or in the face of death. The genuineness of his Catholicism 
was the most obvious and coherent thing noticeable in his 
many-sided and contradictory nature; yet he could make war 
upon the Pope and, with ample resources at his call, could en- 
dure to see the great fabric of Catholic unity shattered in Eng- 
land and in northern Germany without striking a whole- hearted 
blow in its defence. He was drag-weighted by a demon of 
hesitancy. To write adequately of such a character would seem 
to demand something more than learning, something deeper 
even than insight; yet the author has not only brought these 
qualities to bear upon his task, but has injected into it, like- 
wise, an atmosphere of fairness that must commend him to 
readers of the most opposite schools. Popes and cardinals and 
heresiarchs, princes and statesmen, move through his pages; 
policies and measures are discussed; and criticism is dealt to 
high and low with frank, unsparing words; yet, as was gener- 
ally pointed out when the work appeared some seven years 
ago, it would be hard to say what Mr. Armstrong’s religious 
tenets really are. To read him, after having renewed oneself 
in Robertson by way of comparison, is like coming from Edin- 
burgh to Rome. It is like going from the carping isolation 
and distorted perspective of a provincial capital to the breadth, 
* The Emperor Charles the Fifth. London: Macmillan & Co. 2vols, 8vo. 1902. 
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the loftier outlook, and the sanity of the great centers of the 
world. 

Whether the instances we have thus far adduced will con- 
vince the Catholic, who has grown weary of protest, that the 
tide of foolish and anti-Roman opinion on most points of his- 
tory is at last on the turn, there can hardly be room for fur- 
ther hesitation, if we take into account Dr. James Gairdner’s 
two recently published volumes on Lollardy and the Reformation 
in England. The author can scarcely be described as a pop- 
ular, much less a fairly exploited, writer on any of the sub- 
jects connected with the scope of this article. Nevertheless, 
we shall not exceed the bounds of moderation, if we say that 
there is not in the world of English-speaking scholars at this 
moment an authority who can claim to speak with greater 
weight on the particular theme which he has happily chosen 
to discuss. Dr. Gairdner is now an old man. He has had a 
familiar and first-hand acquaintance with rare and hitherto un- 
considered sources of knowledge on the English Reformation 
crisis practically from early manhood. He became clerk in the 
Public Record Office as far back as 1846, and Assistant Keep- 
er in 1859. He had edited for the Master of the Rolls the 
Memorials of Henry VII. and the Letters and Papers of the 
reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. When Professor Brew- 
er died, in 1879, Mr. Gairdner was selected to continue the 
difficult Calendar of Henry VIII., of which the fifth volume and 
all the subsequent issues as far as Part I. of volume the nine- 
teenth have appeared under his editorship. It is to his indus- 
try also that scholars owe the present accessibility of the Pas- 
ton Letters (1872-75); and in addition to other work done for 
the Camden Society, for the English Historical Review, and for 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s great Dictionary of National Biography, he 
has written A History of the English Church in the Sixteenth 
Century from the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary.* 
However colorless this list of achievements may appear to that 
fastidious, yet sometimes undiscriminating, public that prefers 
its history costumed and staged in due histrionic form, it re- 
presents an apprenticeship that gives the author a right to be 
heard at the close of his laborious days. Why has he chosen 


*See Volume IV. in the series known jas A History of the English Church, edited by the 
(late) Very Rev. W. R. Stephens, D.D., and the Rev. William Hunt, M.A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1903. 
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to write over a thousand pages of carefully collated narrative 
on such a subject as Lollardy and the Reformation in England ; 
and what is his deliberate and final judgment of that long- 
debated matter? He himself tells us, practically, in answer to 
the first question, that it was because his earlier volume on 
The History of the English Church was produced under edito- 
rial restrictions which forbade his giving a rounded and per- 
fectly satisfactory story.* Not that Dr. Gairdner suffers in any 
appreciable degree from the after-tortures of the stylist; sty- 
listic graces, indeed, he seems scarcely to affect; but he feels, 
what students on the Catholic side have felt all along, that a 
tremendous and far-reaching event like the English Reforma- 
tion cannot be explained in terms satisfactory to the scientific 
mind by restricting one’s investigations to the narrow and often 
arbitrary limits of three or four reigns. Indeed his desire to 
tell a complete story to-day furnishes a pertinent commentary 
on the modern reader’s appetite for that unsubstantial and 
often unwholesome form of mental food known as the “ histori- 
cal series.” Periods and events are mapped off with misleading 
precision; so many years and facts to each, and so many 
printed words to the telling of them, as the economy of edi- 
tors or publishers may happen to enjoin. Not so can history 
be kept loyal to its new ideals, or even made vital and human 
and true. 

Dr. Gairdner’s “ present work, therefore, although partly 
going over the same ground as its predecessor, has a wider 
scope and a materially different aim.” It looks both before 
and after; because, as the author tells us, “ the Reformation, 
as a study by itself, forbids us to confine our view even to 
one single century.”+ And so it happens, that in the course 
of four books, running through two large volumes of over five 
hundred pages each, we have the more important outlines of a 
“general survey” which carries the reader over such debatable 
ground as Zhe Lollards (Book I.), Royal Supremacy (Book I1.), 
The Fall of the Monasteries (Book III.), and The Reign of the 
English Bible (Book 1V.) Dr. Gairdner is now an old man in his 
eighty-first year; but contact with the moldy records of the 
past does not seem to have dulled the edge of his mind or 
abated any of that ardor for actuality which enters so largely 
into the spiritual make-up of the scholar of these times. The 

*Zollardy. Volumel. Preface, p. vi. t Preface, pp. vi., vii. 
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desire to which he gives expression in the preface to his first 
volume of retaining his strength long enough to “carry the 
work on to the reign of Queen Elizabeth” reads like a rebuke 
and a summons to younger men. Educated Catholics all over 
the English-speaking world who read these remarkable volumes 
will have every reason to pray that so honorable a hope may 
not be frustrate; for, whatever they may think of his account 
of certain debatable details in the long and diversified movement, 
however they may marvel here and there at the theories of 
church unity and jurisdiction involved in not a little of his 
inevitable comment upon the enthralling story, they will recog- 
nize him, almost from the outset, as one more link—a most 
invaluable link, as being both a scholar and a would-be apol- 
ogist for Anglicanism—in that chain of witnesses to the Cath- 
olic sense of things that runs in unbroken strength from Abbot 
Gasquet and Dom Norbert Birt, from Father John Morris, and 
the Jesuit lay brother, Henry Foley, through Lingard and the 
Roman controversialists of the two preceding centuries, back to 
Nicholas Sanders and the misunderstood Parsons, until it ends 
in those who dared to seal their testimony to the same Cath- 
olic reading of things in their hearts’ blood. This may sound 
very much like sentiment and not science, we fear. To those 
who may be tempted to think so we say: Read these thous- 
and pages and see. There can be few cultivated Catholics 
in our day who have views on the subject worth considering 
at all, who would not be willing to have their traditional claim 
judged in substance by the concessions of this book. For 
what, in fine, has been the strength—we are speaking of the 
living and actual, not the abstract logical strength—of the 
great Protestant tradition in English-speaking lands during the 
past three centuries but this, that Henry VIII. and the English 
reformers, no matter what their errors in other respects may 
have been, overthrew a despotic and hated superstition and 
set up the Christian “law of liberty” in its stead? Reduced 
to its barest terms that is what pride in Protestantism, with its 
habitual mistrust of the counter Catholic ideal, has amounted 
to. Where it has ventured to become articulate, as it has in- 
creasingly done under the guise of literary sentiment and the 
accepted views of uncritical historians, this tradition has taken 
definite and specific form, and it has practically framed its 
contentions to this effect: that ‘‘Papistry” never sat easily 
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upon a healthy Englishman’s conscience, as the story of the 
Lollard movement shows; that the Royal Supremacy was but 
the logical expression in time of this distaste for Italianism in 
religion; that the monasteries before their suppression under 
Henry VIII. were, for the most part, hotbeds of hypocrisy 
and corruption; and finally that it was the English Bible that 
revealed to the men of the Reformation the real strength 
of the religion of the Spirit as contrasted with Roman ex- 
ternalism. 

The average English-speaking Protestant has surrendered 
many a dear prejudice during the past fifty years; for the 
business of research is going steadily on and the acid of criti- 
cism is filtering down, through the medium of popular litera- 
ture, even to the hardest minds; but these are the four cardinal 
preambles of his creed. The point abeut the monasteries he 
has shown at times a decent willingness to reconsider; but not 
the other three. Are not the first two as old and as incon- 
testable as Shakespeare himself?* And is not the last attested 
by the extraordinary development of our English tongue? Is 
not reverence for and familiarity with the Authorized Version 
one of the admitted secrets of our melodious speech? Surely, 
all educated men recognize to-day the true source of 


The golden thread that goes 
To link the periods of our prose? 


Let us see what Dr. Gairdner has to say on these primary 
matters. Almost on the threshold of his extraordinary investi- 
gation he has this to remark: 


One whom we might well take as a guide considers the 
Reformation as ‘‘a great national revolution which found 
expression in the resolute assertion on the part ot England of 
its national independence.’’ [Historical Lectures and Ad- 
dresses, p. 150.] ‘These are the words of the late Bishop 
Creighton, who further tells us in the same page that ‘‘ there 
never was a time in England when the Papal authority was 
not resented, and really the final act of the repudiation of 
that authority followed quite naturally as the result of a long 
series of similar acts which had taken place from the earliest 


* cf. King Jehn I11., i,, ll. 147 ss. 
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times.’’ I am sorry to differ from so able, conscientious, and 
learned an historian, and my difficulty in contradicting him 
is increased by the consciousness that in these passages 
he expresses, not his own opinion merely, but one to which 
Protestant writers have been generally predisposed. But can 
any such statements be justified? Was there anything like 
a general dislike of the Roman jurisdiction in church matters 
before Roman jurisdiction was abolished by Parliament to 
please Henry VIII.? or did the nation before that day be- 
lieve that it would be more independent it the Pope’s juris- 
diction were replaced by that of the king? I fail, I must say, 
to see any evidence of such a feeling in the copious corres- 
pondence of the twenty years preceding, I fail to find it even 
in the prosecutions of heretics and the articles charged 
against them—from which, though a certain number may 
contain denunciations of the Pope as Antichrist, it would be 
difficult to infer anything like a general desire for the aboli- 
tion of his authority in England. . 

That Rome exercised her spiritual power by the willing 
obedience of Englishmen in general, and that they regarded 
it as a really wholesome power, even for the control it exer- 
cised over secular tyranny, is a fact which it requires no very 
intimate knowledge of early English literature to bring home 
tous. . . . It was only after an able and despotic king 
had proved himself stronger than the spiritual power of 
Rome that the people of England were divorced from their 
Roman allegiance ; and there is abundant evidence that they 
were divorced from it at first against their will.* 





These are very frank words; but to realize their full sig- 
nificance to those who have hitherto maintained substantially 
the same views on other, and perhaps hardly less critical, 
grounds, one needs to measure, not so much the authority and 
scholarship of the writer, which hardly need to be insisted up- 
-on now, as the breadth and persistency of the tradition they 
so courageously assail. Dr. Gairdner finds further and cor- 
reborative evidence of the truth of these conclusions in three 
out of the four very interesting chapters in which he discusses 
what may be called the surviving Protestant myths on the 
origin and character of English Lollardy. Wycliffe’s heresy, he 
holds, had all but disappeared in the country of its birth when 
the loss of prestige that resulted to Papal authority from the 


* Loliardy and the Reformation in England. Vel. 1., pp. 3 4: 5. 
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unhappy scandals of the Great Schism gave it a fresh lease of 
life. But it never really gained ground in the “ Church” es- 
tablished under Royal Supremacy. If we would study its sub- 
sequent developments we must look for them in English Puri- 
tanism and in the fanatical positions of the extremer sectaries 
of Germany in the sixteenth century. 

Interesting as are the chapters that rehearse the melancholy 
story of the suppression of the religious houses, there is little 
in them that bears upon the immediate scope of this article. 
Dr. Gairdner, in common with every reputable scholar who has 
ever attempted to sift the evidence in the case, is convinced 
that it was a measure of wholesale injustice, due, in the first 
instance, to the lust, the selfishness, the caprice* of the ‘‘cas- 
uistical and self-willed tyrant” who ordered it; and in the sec- 
ond place to the thoroughly unscrupulous character of the two 
worthies—Doctors Legh and Leyton—whom Cromwell, as ‘‘ Vice- 
gerent of the king in spiritual matters,” and ‘‘ with a view to 
his own advancement in wealth and power,” + commissioned to 
carry it out. How the sorry business was effected readers of 
Abbot Gasquet have known now these many years. ‘‘It is 
now generally agreed,” says Dr. Gairdner, who quotes with 
approval on the same page the learned Benedictine’s remarks 
on the nature of the commission entrusted to the visitors, 
“that it was not an honest investigation.” } If that were all 
that could be claimed, decent folk might well restrain their 
anger. But, as Catholics have known since Nicholas Sanders’ 
day, matters were much worse. Of this ugly element in the 
sinister procedure, Dr. Gairdner writes: 


If monks ought to have been protected by their rule and 
the respect in which it had always been held from the evil 
influences ot a secular tyranny, even more so should nuns 
have been; but it was only too evident that they were not. 
Nuns under twenty-five years of age were turned out of their 
convents, and one of the commissaries sent on this business 
(no doubt Dr. Legh) addressed the ladies in an immodest way. 
They rebuked his insolence, and said he was violating their 
apostolic privileges; but he replied that he himself had more 
power from the King than the whole Apostolic See. The 
nuns, having no other appeal, made their remonstrance to 


* Vol. IL., pp. 45-46. t Vol. II. p. 53. ¢ Vol. II. p. 59. 
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Cromwell; but he in reply said these things were but a pro- 
logue of that which was to come.* 

So the occurrence was reported at the time by Chapuyf in 
England to Dr. Ortiz, the Imperial agent at Rome; and Saz- 
ders, who, though then only eight years old, was much better in- 
Jormed and more accurate about many things when he wrote than 
past historians have believed,{ says distinctly that Legh, as a 
means of discharging the duties imposed upon him, solicited 
the nuns to breach of chastity, and that he spoke of nothing 
more readily than of sexual impurity; for the visitation was 
appointed expressly for the purpose that the King might catch 
at every pretext for overthrowing the monasteries.§ The 
tradition of this abominable procedure, as is shown even by 
the Protestant historian Fuller, was kept alive for some gen- 
erations by the just indignation of Roman Catholics; and 
Fuller himself reports, as a fact circumstantially warranted by 
the tradition of papists, the story of one of those base attempts 
in a nunnery some miles from Cambridge. It is moreover 
evident that Fuller himself, with every desire to discredit the 
story, was far from being convinced that it was altogether un- 
true. If false, indeed, the tradition must have been very ela- 
borately supported by further falsehood ; for it is stated that 
one of the agents afterwards confessed to Sir William Stan- 
ley, who served in the Low Countries in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ that nothing in all his life lay more heavy on his 
conscience than this false accusation of these innocents.’’ || 


In spite of the éxtremely unpleasant character of the extract 
we have given above, the entire passage will be found valuable, 
we think, because it illustrates so significantly both the candor 
and the essential manliness of spirit in which this disillusioned 
specialist writes. 

Nor will his chapter on the story of the English Bible q be 
found less instructive to the English-speaking student of his- 


- tory in this country. Adherents of the old faith, no doubt, 


are already familiar enough with the main outlines of this con- 
troverted point as given by Lingard and by Abbot Gasquet 


* Letiers and Papers, 1X., 873. ¢t The French Ambassador, 

¢ The italics are mine.—C. C. 

§ Historia Schismatis Anglicani, p. 105. Ed. Cologne, 1628, 

| Vol. II., pp. 70-72. Dr. Gairdner adds an interesting footnote, giving the reference 
in Fuller (CA. Hist. Ed. 1845; III., 385) and identifying the nunnery as, possibly, Chatteris. 
The penitent visitor was, he adds, no doubt, Ap Rice. 


J Book IV. Chapter I., p. 221. 
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and by Catholic writers of lesser note. If Dr. Gairdner does 
not seriously contravene what they have argued for, he never- 
theless manages to tell a story which is practically new both 
in setting and in detail. Few positions in Catholicism have 
been so regrettably misunderstood by the world of English- 
speaking men, as its various enactments on the reading and 
translation of the Scriptures. Here, if anywhere, is the Re- 
formation protest supposed to be strong, while the Catholic 
counter-ideal, in spite of all our explanations of it, is adjudged 
to be correspondingly weak. Indeed, the whole case between 
the two opposing schools may be decided offhand by a simple 
juxtaposition. While the Authorized Version has been—up 
to the present at least—one of the great formative influences 
of the race, spiritually, temperamentally, linguistically, the 
Douai and Rheims versions have been practically of no effect 
at all, The King James translation, which may be said to have 
become, more distinctively than all others, the English Bible, 
was, in spite of the ex-parte and surely polemical character of 
its production, an English and almost spontaneous growth; 
whereas the Catholic version was, at its best, an exotic, be- 
cause continental, makeshift. It was a kind of bone flung 
grudgingly to the dogs of war, and was never seriously intended 
to edify the spiritual life of the laity at large, who were taught, 
even while they used it, to mistrust it. So might one formu- 
late in substance the thoughts of the victorious Protestant mind 
on this sad subject of the English Bible at any time during 
the past three hundred years. But what are the bare facts of 
the case as Dr. Gairdner rearranges them? First, that ver- 
sions in the vernacular existed and were in use for the benefit 
of unlettered souls, in the religious houses and out of them, 
long before Wycliffe ever attempted to provide a Bible in the 
English tongue; secondly, that there was no evidence of any 
disposition on the part of authority to discourage the circula- 
tion of these versions until heretical men began to garble par- 
ticular texts and to emphasize their disquieting tendency by the 
addition of marginal glosses of a very questionable and inflam- 
matory kind; thirdly, that Tyndale’s version in particular was 
unworthily associated with a strangely commercial, not to say 
venal, transaction in which not merely a group of ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical” London merchants were involved, but the sanctimon- 
ious translator himself; fourthly, that so far were the great 
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body of Englishmen from taking kindly to this indiscriminate 
spread of the Scriptures, that they had to be compelled to 
listen, and through their parish priest to buy; and fifthly, that 
Henry VIII. encouraged the movement in part solely from a 
selfish desire to lessen the prestige of the clergy, and by this 
means to strengthen the principle of Royal Supremacy.* It 
would seem that Bible worship as a religious institution among 
us is not one whit more respectable in its ancestry than the 
State worship that masqueraded so long in the guise of Royal 
Supremacy. 

We have dwelt more at length on Dr. Gairdner’s two volumes 
than on any of the others in the not insignificant list we have 
chosen, because they illustrate so pointedly—one might almost 
say, so surprisingly—the drift of scholarly interest to-day which 
seems to be towards and not away from the Catholic goal. If 
we have been frank in our praise, we have not, we trust, been 
inconsiderate. There is much, of course, in these thousand pages 
that a Catholic writer might be prone to criticize more ad- 
versely than we could find it in our conscience to do, even on 
historic grounds.t There is much, likewise, in the way of im- 
plied ecclesiastical opinion which is both theologically unscientific 
and logically unsound; for Dr. Gairdner is evidently a sincere 
believer in the “‘ Continuity-Comprehensive’’ theory of modern 
Anglicanism, and writes as though the English Church could 
have passed through such a crisis as he has described and yet 
emerge substantially intact. But considerations such as these 
are beside the purpose of our present study, which has been 
undertaken for the sole purpose of calling attention to what 
thoughtful men cannot but regard as a hopeful sign of the 
times. To have an intellectual interest in Catholicism, is not 
the same thing as to understand Catholicism; and the time may 
still be far distant when the Church, as of old, will leaven the 


_ new social order now shaping so indeterminably before our very 


eyes. But it is a great thing to behold a dividing wall of 
prejudice, built foolishly in ignorance and misapprehension, 
broken down. Has the process of disintegration seriously be- 
gun? We may safely leave that question to a later generation 
to answer. It is something, however, to have seen what we 


* Boek IV.: The Reign of the English Bible. Vol. 11., pp. 221-303. 
+See, for example, Abbot Gasquet’s most recent strictures in the Zad/et for January 
16, and Father Thurston's admirable article in the AM/onthk for December last, 
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are confronted by to-day, the unrest in the higher reaches of 
the intellectual world. It is that unrest which threatens to 
break down the wall whereof we speak; and it is a discontent 
that reaches further than many of us imagine! Neither in his- 
tory nor in letters alone, but in science, in philosophy, and 
even in religious creeds, as well, men are everywhere engaged 
in reconsidering the long-accepted landmarks. It is the reign 
of criticism; a kind of a new and formless Religion of the 
Real. Wholly outside of the visible boundaries of Catholi- 
cism as a definite movement at present, it betrays itself now and 
then in a gathering tendency, as in the historic writers whose 
books we have been considering, that looks strangely like an 
advance towards those same subsidiary ends which Roman 
Christianity in the quest of its further goal has claimed magis- 
terially to foster. Is it a step towards a higher and more en- 
during reunion? The very suggestion of such an idea may 
savor of madness to the outsider. But Roman views are pro- 
verbially long views, and who shall say that the perspective 
we have hinted at is at fault? 


Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 
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WEST-COUNTRY IDYLLS 


BY H. E. P. 


X. 
A LEGEND OF HOLCOMBE.* 


EAEN the story of “The Old Manor House” I told 
m how I wandered down a grassy lane that ended in 
a gate on which I rested, while I heard the story 
of the haunting of the poor old place. To-day 
@ I have climbed the gate—it is past opening 
now—and crossed the field to another gate, where the lane, 
narrowed to a mere path, begins once more. Evidently some 
enterprising farmer, in a past age, has blotted out the inter- 
mediate stretch of road, and added its site to his grazing land. 
The path leads through a copse—a copse so thick that my 
way lies darkly beneath the boughs that meet overhead. The 
moss-covered path runs steeply to the bottom of the combe, 
where a bridge crosses the stream, and here I pause. Rune 
ning water is always an attraction, with its lights and shades, 
its curves and rings, its restlessness. I watch the persistence 
with which it pushes at that bit of stick, caught on a bramble 
spray, until it sets it free, and sends it twisting down the 
stream, only to be caught up half a dozen times more before 
it has gone as many yards. Here a group of frothy bubbles 
are having a quiet dance all to themselves in a back- water, 
whither they have drifted. A merry swarm of gnats whirl round 
and round in a streak of sunshine that has forced its way through 
the boughs above. There are weddings amongst them, and 
sudden deaths, and funerals and feasts, but they whirl on as if 
life was only a waltz. There is sharp practice amongst the 
spiders, hidden in aquatic plants, and general consternation 
amongst everything and everybody, when a glad and frisky 
trout jumps a foot into the air and upsets all this little world 
with his returning splash. All this I see, while I listen to the 
hum of the bees as they hunt among the scented bluebells, 
and I hang over the parapet of the bridge. 


* The *‘ Great Pestilence” began in the south of England, in the autumn of 1348, and 
lasted for about a year. During that time the disease swept away fully one-third of the popu 
lation of England and Wales, 
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The water dashes over a few boulders built up as an ob- 
struction, and then falls into a pool before it runs beneath the 
arch on which I stand. Along the sides of the pool is a fringe 
of lady ferns, and their reflections seem to make another fringe 
under water. A large clump of yellow marigolds have pushed 
down to the edge, as if they too wanted to see their faces 
like the vain lady ferns. And when I look above the babbling 
water, as far as I can see, the ground is enameled with broad 
patches of pink campion, broken up with bluebells here and 
there. Away beyond, a sea of white garlic flowers ends in the 
distance under the dark boughs of the fir plantation. 

The water follows through the copse of hazel and dogroses, 
and twists about mossy rocks, and splashes and bubbles and 
sings, until at last it is out in the light, and free of the wood. 
Then, for a dozen yards or so, it rushes on until it fills up a 
hollow in the combe and makes a small lake. Here the pool 
stretches from bank to bank, placid and still. In summer time 
it bears up great water-lilies, which float wide open on its 
breast and then it looks like a silver brooch set with pearls, 
clasping together the sides of this sunny combe. 

I leave the bridge and follow the path, which for a while 
is companion to the stream. The sun is scorching hot for 
early spring, and it ‘‘ pens down,” as the natives say, in this 
narrow combe and brings out the flowers and butterflies and 
the young birds, earlier than anywhere else. In fact the place 
earns its name of Lucombe, or the loo-combe, because it faces 
south and gets a full share of the sun. 

Lucombe wood—with its stream and its flowers, with its 
sunshine and its lake, with its sad tale hidden in its heart—is 
no ordinary place. It once teemed with life. The laurels are 
not wild, nor are its cherries nor its plums. Ages upon ages 
ago fingers that are very still now plucked the raspberries 
which even yet grow here in profusion. Five hundred years and 
more have passed since the waterfall was made, or the bridge or 
the lake, or this narrow and steep path on my right, which leads 
me so suddenly upwards. It is the old road, doubtless, so I fol- 
low it still. A tangle of raspberry and wild roses blocks the way. 
Beyond great stalwart lime trees stand, shoulder to shoulder, 
as if their office was to defend something precious. Through 
the nettles, as high as my head I fight my way, and then, sud- 
denly, I am close up to an old gray wall with windows in it, 

VOL, LXXXVIIL.—51 
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The church of St. Andrew was the parish church of Hol- 
combe, whose village in a bygone age nestled round it. On 
the side from which I have approached it is completely shut 
in by the trees of Lucombe wood, and they close in at its 
ends as well. Only its south side is open, and this is given 
up to the dead. No house is near—you hear no sound but 
the singing of the birds. 

The sun beats down on the low square tower at the one 
end, and on the little sanctuary at the other. Half way be- 
tween the two is the porch with its zig-zag Norman arch, and 
within it the old door, closed above a well-worn step. How 
wonderfully peaceful it is! The dead must lie in more than 
ordinary calm in such a spot as this—so remote, so unworldly, 
so forgotten. And why have all things drifted away from the 
place, leaving it only with its dead? What has happened to 
stop the flow of life, so that the old church is left so lonely 
and so desolate? The terrible secret is yards down beneath 
those heaving mounds, away there in the field, beyond the 
churchyard wall. 

It is hot, and I am weary with the stiff climb and the 
fight with the brambles and nettles. The porch, with its shade 
and its bench, invites to rest. Here I can look out across the 
buried dead, whose stones record their names, to that buried 
village where so many lie, all unnamed, unknown. As I rest 
—unless I grow too sleepy—I must try to call up to my 
mind’s eye how that village looked, with its rows of thatched 
cottages, its narrow street, its simple folk, its simple life. 

Part of my view is hidden by a rose bush growing near the 
porch. A robin at this moment perches on one of its long 
swaying shoots, and begins to sing. I have often tried to un- 
derstand the robin’s song, and once more I wonder at its theme. 
The mouraful cadence which brings the short effort to an end 
4is so unlike the joy song of any of our native birds. On a wild 
day in early autumn, when the leaves come flying down in thou- 
sands, and the rain pelts on the window, his song is in place. 
On such a day, perched just outside the house, he seems to be 
singing the dirge of the dead summer. But ona bright spring 
morning, when the joy of new-born nature knows no bounds, I 
never understand the robin’s song. Perhaps not far away, under 
some primrose leaves, his wife is sitting, brown-eyed and still, on 
five well-loved eggs. You would think he would feel proud and 
glad as other birds, but yet he sings his dirge—his sad, sad dirge. 
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I listen on—listen dreamily to the ever repeated cadence. 
Presently it seems to me to have words—I’m sure he is singing 
words—they grow plainer and plainer—<Kyrie Lleison, Christe 
Eleison—no; the words come from inside the church, and I 
hear footsteps too— 

The procession is not long. A quaint silver cross leads the 
way, and there are boys, and the candles gleam before they 
pass out into the bright sunshine, and then their sparks are 
lost. Two and two, and sometimes three and three, the people 
come out of the church and follow the cross. Lastly walks a 
priest, who half reads, half chants from a book, the Litany of 
the Saints. They pass me as I sit in the porch, but they pass 
me and seem to heed me not at all. 

Down the churchyard path, through an old gate with a roof 
above it, from which wild garlands of white starry clematis are 
hanging, and then out into the winding village street they go. 
I can still hear the singing, and the priest’s voice, plain and 
solemn, calls three times on St. Andrew their patron, and three 
times over the people shout back their Ova pro nobis. The 
bishop has ordered a procession in every church in his diocese 
that God may be implored to stay the great pestilence which 
even now has reached England, and down the country on the 
Dorset coast has already ‘‘ most pitifully destroyed people in- 
numerable.”* The procession is out of sight. I have seen old 
folk, too feeble to walk with the others, come to their doors 
and bow as low as age would let them, when the cross passed 
and the priest prayed. 

An old man claims my attention. He is not walking in the 
procession, nor is he standing at his door. He is deformed, 
and when I saw his face a few moments ago I did not like it. 
He has walked off and has gone past the side of the church 
where there is a footpath, and I see whither it is leading him. 
The lake is at the end of the path, and it shines through the 
trees. A bend leads the old hunchback to his hut, which is on 
the bank some yards above the water. I wonder why he has 
not joined in the procession—every one in the place was in it, 
and seemed terribly in earnest too, for they must fear this 
dreadful visitation and are praying God to spare them. The 
man has gone into his hut, and is laughing to himself. An old 
dame leaning on a stick, passes the door, and as she does so, 
speaks to the hunchback. He is telling her she is late for the 


* August 17, 1348. 
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procession, that it is quite out of the village by now, and per- 
haps half way round the parish, and that she had better go 
back home again. No, she will go up to the church and say 
her prayers, and wait till they return. She is in no hurry, and 
they chat. I gather that the hunchback is the grave-digger ; and 
he seems to me to talk profanely, for the old dame chides him 
often. He does not mind if the pestilence comes—the more 
that die, the more graves there are to dig, and the more groats 
to earn; and for what is life, if not for gathering groats? I 
think the other suggests that the plague might take him too, 
but he only laughs and makes game of both her prayers and 
fears. Then she leaves him and goes by the path that leads 
upwards to the church. 

The procession is now some distance on its way, for I can 
hear the chanting response to the litany coming across the hill 
that rises above the lake onthe right. To judge from its vol- 
ume, many more souls have joined since they left the church, 
for the sound is loud and strong, although it must be at least 
half a mile away. Perhaps the very earnestness with which they 
sing makes the chant travel so far and so distinctly. It must 
be a dreadful thing, this new disease, and it gives but little 
time when it strikes its victim. At Melcombe Regis [Wey- 
mouth], where it began, they say that the pestilence had two 
forms. If it attacked the lungs it brought on a terrible blood 
spitting, and within an hour, even with the strongest man, all 
was over. With the weak and the young it was quicker even 
than this. When the plague took the other shape, great black 
swellings came under the arm or in the groin, or indeed, for 
the matter of that, all over the body of the luckless sufferer. 
Death was not so swift when the blood spitting was absent, and 
the victim might last a couple of days or so, according to his 
age and strength. A few of those stricken with the black swell- 
-ings sometimes lived through the attack and dragged on a dying 
life for months, and then slowly came back to health. But for 
most men, once to be taken with this dire disease meant death 
—death quick and terrible. And when the pestilence is on 
them, folk are quite at a loss how to meet him. The simple 
remedies they know of seem quite useless, and he laughs them 
to scorn. They have tried blood-letting, but the victim died 
just the same. No herbs of which they know have any effect; 
nothing placed against these awful swellings stops the biting 
pang. Once the pestilence seizes, the man is doomed, and his 
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nearest, dearest friend will fly from him in terror. Then alone, 
forsaken by all, the raving delirium will fill his last moments 
with woe and anguish. If the priest is not stricken down too, 
the last rites are hurriedly, furtively given—the fierce struggle 
begins, and choked with the ever rising blood from the lungs, in 
a short space the poor creature is a discolored, swollen corpse. 

They have already died by the hundred in this manner, all 
along the seacoast, where the ships and the fisher boats first 
brought the disease from abroad, and now, as it spreads inland, 
a great and terrible fear of approaching evil is in all men’s 
minds. No wonder the chant rises with such a loud chorus as 
the folks join in and pray, perhaps as they have never prayed 
before, that the homes they love so well may be spared. Are 
they not out of the way—off the ordinary roads, here in their 
little sequestered village—and may they not reasonably hope 
that the pestilence will pass them by? Alas, alas! not one in 
all the throng that now sings so earnestly, and that begs this 
tender mercy at the hands of an all-merciful God, will be alive 
three months from to-day! The voice—the priestly voice that 
I heard read the litany so sternly and so strong—will be hushed 
forever by that cruel hand, and another will come after him. 
He too will die, even while he ministers to the dying, and then 
of priests there will be an end, for the flock has gone. The 
whole flock has been stamped out of existence, and so no shep- 
herd is needed—save to plead for their souls. But much must 
happen ere that awful silence falls upon the village, ere its 
beating life is still. 

Round the lake, following the path that will lead past the 
hunchback’s hut, comes a peddler. He is a young man and 
bears a great pack upon his shoulders that the August sun 
makes to feel heavier than it is. At least, so I think, for I 
see him set the pack down often and rest. As he arrives in 
sight of the hut, the sexton comes to the door to look out, or 
perhaps to hear the distant singing. When the peddler reaches 
the cottage, he once more sets his pack on the ground, and 
throws himself down on the bank near the door in the shade. 
He asks the hunchback for something to drink, but the old 
man only laughs. Presently the peddler gets more persistent, 
but the sexton never moves from the doorway, he seems to 
me to be enjoying the discomfort of the youth. Then the ped- 
dler stoops over his pack and unbuckles its great strap and 
rolls out the contents on the grass beneath the trees. He holds 
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up something, I cannot see what, but the hunchback only laughs 
again. Then he shows him something else, and this time the 
old man takes the article and looks at it closely. He nods to 
the peddler and goes into his hut, taking the thing with him. 
He is out again directly, carrying a red earthen pitcher, about 
as much as he can lift. The stranger is down on his knees, 
and he tips the pitcher over towards him, and puts his lips 
to the brim and seems to take a long draught. Then he pauses, 
and after a moment or two takes another longer than before. 
I see the hunchback watching him closely as he throws him- 
self on the bank again, and heedless of his pack being open 
and all unprotected, rolls over on his face and kicks the ground 
with his toes as if in some sharp pain. 

How long the peddler stays there I cannot tell, but it seems 
an age. All the while the old man has hovered round him 
like some bird of prey, but he has never touched him, for he 
is certainly afraid. Presently the youth sits up, and I see great 
quantities of blood coming from his mouth. All the fair, mossy 
bank about him is horrid with the stains, and ever and anon 
he sinks backwards, and then sits up once more as the blood 
forces its way to his lips. The poor fellow knows what is the 
matter—he has caught the pestilence on his journey and he 
will die. A conversation is carried on while the peddler has 
voice and strength. He seems to want something, or some one, 
and asks earnestly; but the hunchback never moves from the 
doorway. He seems to be watching the youth grow weaker 
and weaker, as a spider might watch his victim, waiting until 
the strength to resist is gone. 

At the back of the hut is a shed—a place formed with 
rough tree trunks and a roof of dried fern. The walls on two 
sides are made with a wattle of dried fern and sedge from the 
lake. The sexton has driven the peddler with a long stick—he 
keeps as far from him as he can—round to this place, that he 
may die upon the dry fern with which the floor is strewn. 
Then he goes to the lake and brings up pitcher after pitcher 
of water, which he throws upon the bank to wash out the scar- 
let stains. But before he goes, he rolls up the pack and drags 
it into his hut and fast closes the door. Yes, I seem to see 
the whole plan. The peddler will die, for the pestilence has 
marked him down. Then, if the old man can get rid of the 
corpse without any one knowing it, the pack will be his, for 
no one saw the traveler come that way. 
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The chanting is borne on the air from the other side of the 
lake now, so the procession has made a good part of its jour- 
ney, and ere long it will be returning by this road, and so 
back to the church. Little the good people know that, while 
they cry for mercy, the foe has even now broken through and 
is at their very ‘doors, awaiting their return. Little ‘too do 
they think, as they pass the sexton’s hut, that the air is full 
of the pestilential disease, and that by to-morrow it will be- 
gin to mow them down; while in their full life and strength 
they will fall helpless before it, as helpless as they have oft-times 
seen the summer grass fall across the scythe. 

Why is the old hunchback rolling two great stones to the 
edge of the lake, and why does he hasten back again to his 
hut? A long trailing dead bough is on the ground, and lying 
on it is the corpse of the peddler, livid and swollen. Down to 
the water’s edge the sexton drags his sledge with its burden, 
and then he rests. He ties two cords about the corpse, and 
then I see what the great stones are for. But here the old 
man pauses again and steps back and ponders within himself. 
Yes; it is a pity to drown all those good clothes, and yet—it 
is a risk, to be sure, but ’twere a real pity to send so much 
to the bottom of the lake. Later on he could sell the clothes, 
and they would turn to groats. 

He unbinds the feet again, draws off the shoes and hose 
and strips the dead man even to his shirt, and, fearful of the 
infection, casts the things about him on the bank almost like 
one possessed. Then he makes the great stones fast again and 
drags and pulls until one goes over the edge with a splash, 
and the other follows a moment later, between them taking the 
dead man to the bottom of the lake. 

The hunchback gathers up the clothes and dips them in the 
water and wrings them out, and dips them again, and once 
more wrings the water out. Back beyond his hut he hangs 
them in the wood to dry. 

The village seems full of life and the folk pass up and down 
the narrow street or stop and chat. The hunchback is busy. 
He spreads the tale that yesterday, while they were going 
round the parish singing the litany, he was in Bristol and 
brought back the goods they wanted. To this one and to 
that I see him sell the peddler’s wares, pressing all to buy, as 
he has great store to-day. There is laughing and bargaining, 
a friendly calling of the old man ugly names, for his avarice 
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and greed are a byword in the village. He has pressed his 
goods and sold cheaper to-day than he has ever been known 
to sell before, and scarce a household in the place but what is 
richer for something from the peddler’s pack. Even the parish 
priest, who passes him in the street, stops and looks at his 
goods, and holds some of them up and appraises them in play- 
ful mood at a much lower sum than he knows the stony- 
hearted little man will ever sell them for. 

Hot and close and sultry grows the evening, and but few 
stars shine in the dark sky. Faint lights show here and there 
in the houses, and the stillness of night is coming on. Pres- 
ently I see a neighbor come out of her cottage and go into 
the next one, scarcely waiting to knock. She is out again at 
once, taking the other woman back with her. There is a talk 
at a bed-side, where lies a boy—a farm boy—of fourteen years 
or so. His face is black and flushed, great beads stand on his 
forehead and his talk is wild and frightened. His mother lifts 
his arm and points to great swellings underneath. ‘The pes- 
tilence,” the neighbor cries, “the pestilence,” and rushes from 
the house. Lower down the street a knot of men are talking, 
and a door stands open near them. They point to it as moans 
and almost shrieks come forth, and say with frightened voice: 
“‘ The pestilence has come—the pestilence is here.” The parish 
priest is going from house to house. I see some rush at him to 
pull him one way, while others would fain have him come with 
them, for the destroying angel has passed by, and from the 
wailing and the crying, and the terror on men’s faces, there can- 
not be a house where there is not one dead. 

In the gray of the early morning the hunchback is at work 
digging a great pit. Two men assist him, for the time is short. 
Through the little sanctuary window a dim light comes, and 
through the open door the holy murmur of the Mass. Then 
the dead are brought, rolled in their winding sheets, and the 
grave receives its own. What a dreadful crowd of dead, what 
a frightened handful of living! Then they fly, scared, from the 
grave’s mouth back to the village, back to the dying, back to 
their own death. One, and one only, smiles on—for he draws a 
groat for every corpse ; and when there is no one living to give it, 
he goes into the cottage and takes anything he likes. And now 
the voice is silent in the church, and close by the door, alone 
and separate from the rest, the priest is in his hasty grave. 
Another grave—more dead—less living—and so on, day by day. 
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One more pit has to be dug, and the sexton says, as he 
lays himself down, that he will rise with the light, as this will 
be the last, for there now live scrace half.a-dozen souls, and 
some of these have battled with the foe and conquered and 
cheated him of his fee. The hunchback turns uneasily in his 
bed. He looks where the pestilence first marks its victim, and 
persuades himself that there is nothing there. An hour passes 
and the pain and heat increase. He is sure now. By the faint 
rush-light he sees the glands beneath his arm stand out swollen, 
rigid and black. He knows that it is all over with him, and 
the agony he has watched in others he must himself go through 
alone. But if he must leave what in that simple age seemed 
in his greedy eyes a wealth untold, he will at least be even 
with the cruel God who has cheated him out of it. 

He had planned what he would do weeks ago, when he 
placed another great stone by the side of the lake. Yet when 
he fain would rise to carry out his design, he finds that death 
holds him tighter than he thinks, and he strives to rise in vain. 
Falling backwards, he rolls over on his face, and in his agony 
kicks the bed, as he had once watched the peddler kick the 
turf. The heat that rages in him brings wild fancies to his 
brain. He sees the peddler by his side, risen from the lake, 
covered with its ooze and slime and dripping wet. The dread~ 
ful form seems to demand its pack, and it holds a red pitcher, 
full to the brim, but will not give a drink to the thirst-tormented 
wretch. 

Shrieking, cursing, shrinking from the accuser, the sexton, 
mad with his fever and his fear, snatches at his bag of savings, 
and rushes from the hut. The lily leaves divide, there is 
scarcely a splash, and the old hunchback, still grasping his 
groats, is at the bottom of the lake, fathoms down. 

The grass is high in the village street, the roofs have fallen in, 
the place has moldered to decay, the stream of life has stopped. 

Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, parce nobis Domine— 
Why, the procession must be coming back again! I thought 
it had returned long ages ago, and much that was very, very 
terrible had passed since—WMiserere nobis—yet the tune is not 
the litany—it is a robin’s song—it is the robin that was sing- 
ing before—yes; this porch was a comfortable place to rest in, 
and I must have slept. Over there are the green mounds and 
all around me is this sad past. 








IN SICILY. 
BY JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


II,.—CATANIA. 





EaemmgeN a recent edition of a New York Italian newspaper, 
fe there is a column of correspondence from Cata- 
nia, dated January thirteenth. Bya rather curious 
chance the entire correspondence is taken up with 
describing the discovery of mangled human ree 
mains in the body of a huge shark captured by Catanesi fisher- 
men just outside the port. By a curious chance, I say, because 
a year ago almost to the day, in that very port, “Zio,” Pippo, 
and I hired a dJarchetia at dusk and rowed out around the arm 
of the breakwater into the quiet-rolling Ionian Sea; and despite 
the half-laughing, half-serious protests of my companions, I 
plunged in to swim for a few minutes in the cold, bracing water, 
mocking their warnings about the fierce man-eating fesci-cant. 
“* Un’ altra Americanata,” said Pippo, and “Zio” shrugged his 
shoulders, and we all laughed. It had come to bea recognized 
by-law of this happy little company that Americans are privi- 
leged characters not to be fettered by prevalent conventions 
or common customs. It is inevitable that men will be influ- 
enced by the irresponsible behavior of their associates, and the 
next time I swam in the Ionian Sea—diving from the base of 
one of the rocks that the blinded Cyclops hurled at the wily 
Ulysses—Pippo jumped in too. And “Zio” almost came—not 
quite, for I think he still remembered fearfully the day when I 
‘had lured him te crouch with me in a dirty iron box and be 
let down by a chain, along fifteen hundred feet of shaky track, 
into the heart of the sulphur mines at Centuripe. Ever after 
that adventure he was wont to regard me suspiciously when I 
would repeat my favorite compliment, namely, that he was quite 
fit to be an American. Ah, good old “Zio,” caro Pippo, when 
shall we meet and jest again? 
Now, dear American reader, these were Sicilian youths, these 
chums of mine, and we lived together for months in a happy 
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brotherhood, part of the time on their native island and then 
again on the continent. And I may take advantage of the 
present occasion to record of them what in a genera] way I can 
affirm of their countryman, the often despised Sicilian—they 
were true, intelligent, sympathetic, generous-hearted friends. 
That there are characteristic faults, as there are characteristic 
virtues, in the Sicilian type, no one of course will for a moment 
doubt. But I think it is obvious to most travelers that the Si- 
eilian is a great deal better than his reputation, and that for- 
eigners are usually led to judge him harshly because they put 
an undeserved confidence in the critical comments of his worst 
enemy, the continental Italian. And as for the Sicilian’s faults 
—well, I have only this to say, that almost anything may be 
excused in the conduct of one who has been the victim of such 
neglect, such abuse, and such secular plunder as he has had to 
undergo. 

Catania is a pretty town and impresses the visitor first with 
its very neat and very modern aspect. This point of contrast 
with other southern cities is readily understood when one learns 
that the city he is looking at is the latest of a series, for as 
Catania lies on the slope between Mount Etna and the sea, 
volcanic eruptions send down upon it great torrents of molten 
lava, which periodically bury the old city and then become the 
foundations of the new. 

Leaving the railway station—of course after having had the 
customary quarrel with the cabmen—we see first of all a foun- 
tain with an ornate specimen of what may be called the free- 
and-easy style of sculpture; and then a statue of St. Agatha, pa- 
tron of the city, surmounting an ancient column of great height. 
We pass the Via Lincoln; to the left is the grand promenade, 
beyond it the port, bounded by an immense sea-wall, and then 
the ocean stretching away towards Greece and Malta and 
Cyprus. A short ride down the Corso—but, behold! here is 
‘‘Zio,” here is Pippo, come to embrace me and to welcome me. 
Catanest to the manner born, they take me in hand, carry me 
to my appointed lodging, pay the vetturino, and ask me only 
to tell them how I wish to spend my time. And every day 
of my stay in Catania they will place themselves at my service. 

You must get a better map of the city than a guide book 
provides if you would find my lodgings in the Via Dottore, or 
else you must take these directions: Starting from the facade 
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of the Duomo, follow the Via Garibaldi until near the Piazza 
Mazzini, then plunge bravely into the squalid little short and 
narrow street at your left. If you go on a few steps you will 
see on the left-hand side of the street a dingy looking tene- 
ment. Pick your steps among the goats, if a herd happens to 
be passing on the sidewalk, and do not look too amazed if you 
see one of them being milked into a can let down by one of 
the housekeepers of the upper floor. Goat’s milk is the only 
kind you are going to get for the next few days; and goat’s 
flesh you will eat and be glad to get it, if you stay here. 
Ecco! the battered old door. Zcco/ the filthy courtyard. 
Ecco! the dark stairway—step very carefully if you have not 
your goloshes on. Zcco/ MHere is my very room. The ceil- 
ing is just as low as ever—you don’t expect time to bring 
changes here,do you? The light is just as bad—did you sup- 
pose the people on the floor above had stopped hanging out the 
wash in front of the window? You can read a book here easily 
enough if you crouch up there in the corner and seize your 
chance when the wind flaps back the sheet that is drying out- 
side; or if that doesn’t do, you may light the lamp. Here’s a 
basin of water where you may kill the fleas most daintily— 
when you’ve caught them—if you have learned the art of blood- 
less execution. Don’t worry about that anyway, because you'll 
quickly learn with constant practice. Sicilian fleas are so large 
and so placid—comparatively—and so numerous, that the veriest 
blockhead can become fairly expert in the use of scientific 
methods of destruction. 

But blessed is he who has any stopping place in these days, 
be it in a miserable little al/bergo of the Via Dottore or in one 
of the big hotels where the rich /ng/esi stay, for the town is 
filled with strangers and quivering with excitement. Bands are 
parading through the streets perpetually and venders of every 
imaginable kind of wares stand at the corners and in the squares 
and in the big Piazza Duomo, where they group around the 
huge lava elephant carrying an ancient Egyptian granite obelisk, 
that you see reproduced in the municipal arms. The Via 
Stesicoro-Etnea—which is the popular promenade and which 
affords a splendid vista of Etna’s white summit twenty miles 
away—is so crowded now as to make passage difficult. Yet 
prancing along its driveway, two abreast, comes the eight-horse 
team of a fashionable young nobleman, who sits on the box and 
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enjoys the admiration of the crowd. Here and there posters on 
the walls announce the various features of the celebration. I 
shall not forget the details, for to this day I have preserved 
two copies. And here is the way the Catanesi honor their pa- 
tron saint: 


PROGRAMME FOR THE FEAST OF ST. AGATHA. 


January 29, 30, 31. 


Solemn Triduum at the Cathedral at 17:30 o’clock. Bands 
of music will parade the different quarters of the city. 


February 1. 


Music as on the preceding day. At 16 o’clock horse-races 
in Twentieth of September Street,* with prizes for the winners 
and launching of baloons in the Piazza dell’ Esposizione. 


February 2. 


At 12 o’clock drawing of lotteries at the City Hall—three 
prizes, of L 125 each, for marriage portions of poor orphan 
girls of Catania, and sever prizes of L 25 each, for poor families 
of conscripts. 

Horse-races with prizes in Twentieth of September Street 
and launching of baloons in the Piazza dell’ Esposizione at 
16 o’clock; music as on the preceding day. 


February 3. 


In the morning, parade of the various ‘‘ candles,” escorted 


by bands of music. At 13 o’clock procession for the offering 
of wax along the Via Stesicorea from the Church of St. Agatha 
of the Furnace to the Metropolitan (¢. ¢., the Cathedral). From 
14:30 to 16:30 musical concert at the Bellini Gardens. At 19 
o’clock march of singing youths, with grand pyrotechnic dis- 
play conducted by Signor Giamore Salvatore. 


February 4. 


Bands of music will parade in the city streets until four 
o’clock in the morning. At 6:30 o’clock, outside journey of 
the Sacred Body of the Saint, with stops at the Churches of 


* A common Italian street name—it commemorates the date of the taking of Reme by the 
army of Victor Emmanuel, 
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the Carmine and Old St. Agatha. Musical concerts from 
12:30 to 14:30 o’clock in Piazza Stesicoro; from 14:30 to 
16:30 at the Bellini Gardens, and from 20:30 until the return 
of the Saint to Piazza Duomo. 


February 5. 


Solemn Pontifical, with grand orchestra, in the Metropolitan, 
celebrated at 10 o’clock by his Eminence, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. From 14:30 to 16:30 o’clock, musical concert and 
dress parade in the Bellini Gardens, with prizes for the best 
equipages. At 16 o’clock, inside journey of the Sacred Body 
of the Saint. At the arrival of the Saint in Piazza Stesicoro 
there will be a splendid display of fireworks in the square of the 
Cappuccini; and along the hill on Lincoln Street there will be 
another grand illumination. In the evening musical concert in 
Piazza Duomo where, at the return of the Saint, fireworks will 
be set off. 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE COMMISSION. 


With unimportant exceptions, everything happened as an- 
nounced; but the printed programme gives a poor idea of the 
noise, the color, the feverish emotion of these days of high 
festival. The reader acquainted with Giovanni Verga’s Coda 
del Diavelo may perhaps recall his words: ‘“‘ At Catania there 
is no carnival before Lent, but in compensation they have the 
feast of St. Agatha.” And a Sicilian carnival it surely is. 

Monday morning came the procession of the Candelore, 
great immense candelabra, carved and painted, and adorned 
with statues, lamps, and banners. Each of these belongs to a 
trade, and the eight strong fellows who carry the colossal con- 
struction stop before the workshops and stores of members of 
.their own profession and execute a queer little shuffling dance. 
Monday night the bands of students and of workmen who ser- 
enaded the houses of the more prominent citizens, visited first 
the palace of the Cardinal Archbishop and then the house of 
the Prefect of the city. The Via Stesicoro was crowded and 
the balconies above were packed tightly with watchers as one 
after another these groups of twenty or thirty young men 
marched along, escorted by a band, singing gay hymns in honor 
of the saint. Every few moments, too, explosions of bombs 
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and firecrackers rent the air and the brilliant flames of rockets 
lit up the darkness with variously colored pictures. All night 
long the musicans paraded—my earliest experience next morn- 
ing was that of being awakened at half-past four o’clock by a 
band that passed near my albergo. 

At half-past six on Tuesday morning, the streets were al- 
ready fairly well filled with people on their way to the 
cathedral; and inside, the members of the various trades were 
getting ready their candelore, which leoked in the dim morning 
like so many portable towers. At the side altars Masses were 
being offered, and some people were receiving Holy Communion, 
though many men were wearing their hats and there was con- 
siderable loud talking and scurrying about. When everything 
was in readiness “‘ Za Santa” commenced the exit from the 
chapel amid loud and long “ Zvvivas”; and as soon as the 
procession had reached the Piazza, a halt was made and a ser- 
mon was preached. 

After Mass I went from the Cathedral to the seminary close 
by and from a high balcony looked down upon the broad Via 
Dusmet, where it spreads into a sort of square between the 
seminary and the railway here built along the water’s edge. In 
the street below were crowded some ten thousand peeple of 
every sort, including young girls and numerous babies in arms. 
Beyond the bright pageant of brilliant colors set into the black 
masses of clothing and the white lines of faces, one saw 
the blue ocean lighted by the morning sun. It was eight 
o’clock, time for the procession to appear. And now, by way 
of precursors, straggle along groups of boys dressed in white 
albs that make a new harmony of color as they mingle with 
the gay clothing of the crowd. Zcco/ There comes the long 
line of black-capped, white-gowned, white-gloved men hauling 
with two long ropes the enormous car which supports the re- 
liquary. Head and breast are in a hollow silver bust decorated 
with precious votive offerings, watches, rings, and jewels. A 
pectoral cross of Pius IX. is there and another of Leo XIII.; and 
on the head is an emperor’s crown, possibly given by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. In the great silver casket, surrounded with 
candles and flowers, repose the bones. As the car swings round 
the corner into full view, the crowd breaks out into an enthusias- 
tic chorus of “‘ Vivas /” and thousands of white handkerchiefs are 
now waved frantically in the air. Down from the upper windows 
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of the seminary fall nine gaily colored paper banners, each as 
it unfolds displaying a huge painted letter, and there they 
hang spelling out the name “ San?’ Agata.” Bombs of fearful 
power are exploded, a “musketry”’ of fire-crackers is set off, 
and down in a perfect shower rain thousands of tiny fragments 
of colored paper. Then come the s¢riscze—long, sinuous, snake- 
like paper ribbons, yellow and white and pink and green, that 
dart out from the balcony and turn and ‘float and dive and twist, 
serpent-wise, until they fall limp across faces and hats and 
shoulders in the crowd below, or catch on the branches of the 
two trees across the way to hang there and festoon them 
gaily. 

My first striscta comes down upon the head of the man 
who holds the free end of the nearer rope, and my second falls 
over the shoulders of one of his two hundred followers. Slowly 
and with frequent stops “Za Santa” is drawn along, at the 
signal of a little bell rung by a man beside the stoled and sur- 
pliced priest upon the car. A railway train speeds by over 
across the street, the engine itself bearing a streaming green 
striscia that some one has contrived to cast over it, and the 
passengers crowd to the windews to wave salutes. 

Until nine o’clock that night ‘‘Za Santa” continued her 
journey through the city. At noon I met the procession ap- 
proaching the Church of the Carmine and stood at the door 
to watch. The vast piazza was crowded as at a fair and every 
nearby street was holiday-jammed. Itinerant venders sold nuc- 
ciole, cannole, pictures of the saint, printed hymns, baloons, and 
the like. The peasant women were radiant in silks and satins 
and brocades—of a richness that amazed me, until Pippo ex- 
plained that these were their wedding dresses saved through 
the years to be used on such glad occasions as the present. 

As one looked around all colors caught the eye, pink and 


-green and blue, orange and gold and red. Now and again a 


boy or man in white camice and black velvet cap would struggle 
by through the crowd or stand to chat with friends. Bells 
tolled and colored paper rained down as the candelore of the 
five trades came along—butchers, bakers, grocers, winesellers, 
fishermen—and the flags on the top fluttered and gleamed in 
the sunlight as the bearers rushed up the steep ascent. Mus- 
cular, bronzed fellows they were—panting with exertion now, 
though often relieved—wearing turbans of sack cloth folded back 
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on the shoulders into little pads to ease the strain of the car- 
rying poles. 

A youth beside me commented on the magnificence of the 
bara, or car, as it passed, saying rather contemptuously that the 
one used by Santa Rosalia—patron saint of Palermo—was mo/to 
piccola. He also said some strong things about the disgraceful 
scenes often enacted at the patronal festival of Tre Castagne, 
a village near Catania. Fierce fighting and riotous drinking 
were common things there, he affirmed. Many people go to 
that festa barefoot and a number of youths run all the way 
from Catania clad very scantily. 

As we talked his Eminence, the Cardinal, drove up to attend 
the function, in a handsome carriage, escorted by two men in 
livery—blue coat, with red cuffs and silver buttons, red knee- 
breeches, crimson stockings, white gloves, tall black hats with 
yellow bands, The horses, too, were decorated with red. As 
he went slowly up the lane between the people, they crowded 
in upon him and many seized and kissed his hand; for he is 
an affable and most lovable man. 

And now, amid loud resounding bombs and s¢riscie, that dart 
with startling suddenness from the balconies overhanging the 
street, ‘‘ Za Santa” approaches the church. The two hundred 
and fifty men at the ropes pass the entrance by about fifty 
yards, and then swinging round in a great quarter circle, face 
the door, and rush the heavy car up the hill behind the three 
monks in Mass vestments, who have issued from the door to 
meet the procession. And a great cry goes up, “ Cit-ta-di-ni / 
Viva Sant’ Aita/” As you may well suppose, the woodenr un- 
ners on which the dara rests slide up that stone incline only 
by the mightiest of efforts. To get the dara started, the bearers 
must always sway it a little from side to side, or wiggle it as 
we might say. ‘‘ Dondolare” is the Italian word for this, but the 
Catanesi have a special phrase, “‘s’anaga,” and this they repeat 


delightedly when the dara begins to move in its peculiar fashion.’ 


Behind the dara we were swept into the church; thousands 
had preceded us and other thousands tried to follow. It was 
a noisy place; men and women conversed unconcernedly wher- 
ever they chanced to meet, a canon attempted to preach, a 
priest came out to say Mass at a side altar and was buried in 
the crowd with scarcely room to extend his hands. Perched on 
the confessionals might be noticed several women, bound to 
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secure a vantage corner. It would not have been an auspicious 
occasion for St. Paul to preach against externalism. Many re- 
garded me curiously; but being stared at had long ago become 
an old story, and I went on jotting things down in my little 
notebook. 

“* Cit-ta-di-ni /” shouted the Canon; one could scarcely hear 
him. ‘‘ Viva Sant’ Aita/” went up the answering cry of the 
fervent multitude. It was noon; High Mass was about to com- 
mence, and we left the building, noting on the walls the curi- 
ous collection of ¢z-voto offerings, wax dolls, wax arms, and 
crude pictures of miracles. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we again met the proces- 
sion at the church of the Cafpucini. Again the venders, the 
noisy, jostling, holiday crowds, the filled balconies. A wane 
dering organ-grinder broke into the line of the procession dur- 
ing a halt and played Za Spagnuola, the most popular music- 
hall air in Italy last year. Inside the church a monk was re- 
ceiving a visit from half-a-dozen friends, and a woman sat be- 
fore the high altar complacently nursing her baby, as uncon- 
scious of observation as the Madonnas in the pictures that 
adorn these southern churches. 

At half-past nine o’clock that night “Za Santa” returned 
to the Cathedral, amid a glory of red lights, rockets, bombs, 
“ musketry,” music, and illuminated candelore, while thousands 
of people, including many babies, filled the Piazza from end to 
end, 

At eleven o’clock Wednesday morning was sung a Solemn 
Pontifical Mass. A band of thirty pieces played, and a choir 
of some forty men and boys supplemented the usual sanctuary 
choir, singing the Common in music, which, though operatic, 
was not undignified. Guards, wearing their red and blue holi- 


-day-plumes abounded; here and there were stylish looking 


dragoons and Jersagleri with their curious feather plumes, 
** Za Santa” was carried from her own chapel to the high altar 
and was then turned around so as to face the people. Every 
now and again would come the summons “ Cit-ta-di-ni/”’ fol- 
lowed by the response “Viva Sant’ Aita/” His Eminence en- 
tered, prayed, and ascended the throne—more bombs, bells, 
“ musketry.” 

But I must abbreviate the further account of the celebra- 
tion. The afternoon found us at the Villa Bellini, where, in 
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the grand parade of Catania’s aristocracy, I saw dukes, duch- 
esses, princes, marchesas, and all the rest. Seeing the ladies 
on these occasions one easily notes that it is not only in fire- 
works that Catania consumes an enormous amount of powder. 

At five in the evening “ Za Santa’’ began her second jour- 
ney through the city. It was dark when the procession left 
the Piazza and came along the Corso to visit the old cloister 
where three venerable nuns, sole surviving relics of the ancient 
regime, appeared at the barred window. The Government will 
confiscate that convent as soon as those three old ladies die. 
At different points along the route were given magnificent dis- 
plays of fireworks, and when, near midnight, “Za Santa” 
reached the Cathedral again, a grand giuoco-fuoco was presented, 
“ Viva Sant’ Agata” being printed out in letters made up of 
dazzling fireworks. One of the candelore shone brilliantly with 
acetylene lamps, and each of the groups gave their short, shuf- 
fling dance as they made their exit. Even before “‘ Za Santa’ 
was taken from the dara and carried into her chapel by the 
attendant clerics, the big firework letters had burned out and 
the last tremendous rattle of “‘ musketry ” had been set off, The 
band struck up the Marcia Reale, the crowd began to break 
up and drift away, and the boys and men commenced to tear 
down the smoking remnants of the burned sticks and paper. 
The venders of nucciole and ‘orroni, having done their last piece 
of business for the night, folded their stands or carried off their 
empty trays. The streets grew quieter and darker by degrees. 
The great Festa of the year was over. 
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Anything coming from the pen of 

SERMONS. Cardinal Gibbons is sure, in ad- 

vance, of a kindly reception, from 

an immense public, comprising all American Catholics and a 

large section of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen. In the 

volume of sermons which he has just published* he has sketched 

a picture of the most illustrious of his predecessors which, with 

a few adaptations required by difference of time, public opinion 

would approve as a picture of himself. In a sermon on the 

growth of the Church in the United States he says of Bishop 
Carroll: 


I regard the selection of Dr. Carroll as a most providential 
event for the welfare of the American Church. If a prelate 
of narrow views, a man out of sympathy and harmony with 
the genius of the new Republic had been chosen, the progress 
of religion would have been seriously impeded. It is true 
the Constitution has declared that no one should be molested 
on account of his religion; but a written instrument would 
have been a feeble barrier to stem the tide of popular and 
traditional prejudice unless it was vindicated by the patriotic 
example of the Patriarch of the American Church. . . . 
-He was a man of sterling piety and enlightened zeal. These 
gifts endeared him to the faithful. He was a man of consum- 
mate tact, of courteous manners, and unfailing charity. He 
enjoyed intimate relations with his fellow-townsmen in every 
walk of life. The interest that he took in social and literary 
improvement rendered him very popular with his fellow-citi- 
zens. He was, withal, a sturdy patriot. . . . He was 
thoroughly in touch with the spirit of our institutions, and by 
these loyal sentiments he won the esteem and confidence of 
his countrymen. 


The sermons are based on the Gospel of the day for the 
Sundays throughout the year. The first good quality to be 
perceived in them is brevity; for the author, in the réle of 
preacher, practises the virtue which, when it is his turn to lis- 
ten, he appreciates highly in the pulpit orator. About two- 
thirds of the discourses are moral, and one-third dogmatic. 


* Discourses and Sermons for Every Sunday and the Principal Festivals of the Year. By 
James Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore and New York: John Murphy Company. 
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They were, the Cardinal tells us, for the most part, preached 
in the Cathedral of Baltimore, and treat of topics that ‘‘ have 
been to the writer an unfailing source of joy and comfort, of 
strength and fortitude during the last half century.” 

They are simple, sincere, earnest expositions of the old 
truths applied to daily life. The tone throughout is paternal 
and persuasive. Generally one can observe evidence that the 
speaker had in his audiences some who did not belong to the 
Church; and he sought to place Catholic doctrine before them 
in its most winning form; and we scarcely need add that not 
the faintest trace of polemical acerbity is observable from the 
first to the last page. All sermons, even the dogmatic ones, 
are largely composed of solid, apposite, practical counsel on 
the duties and dangers of life. And when he touches upon 
duties or faults the Cardinal does not content himself with 
generalities and abstractions, he speaks of living conditions and 
characteristics; and in this book one perceives a truth which is 
entirely overlooked in many volumes that profess to set forth 
the obligations of the Christian life; namely, that the Catholic 
has public duties as a citizen, which are no less obligatory than 
his private obligations. The volume bears a very gracious dedi- 
cation to the Sulpician Fathers of Baltimore Seminary. 


Another excellent set of instructions for al] the Sundays 
of the year is that of Dr. McQuirk.* His plan has been to 
produce an exposition of the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent. Deriving from such a source, the instructions are sound 
and solid. It is, perhaps, trying them too severely to take 
them up immediately after the preceding volume. For the in- 
evitable comparison accentuates the cold and impersonal tem- 
per of these discourses. Here we have a book, a very good 
book, but only a book. In the other case, we have the man, 
in the book, where heart speaketh unto heart. It does not 
follow, however, that this one may not serve some purposes 
equally as well as the other. The published sermon may aim 
at two different classes of patrons—those who read the sermons 
for their own edification, and those who buy them to preach 
them. This volume will find its sphere of service among the 
latter class. It furnishes sound material which, when quickened 


* Short Discourses for All the Sundays of the Year, By Rev. John McQuirk, D.D., LL.D, 
New York: St. Paul’s Library, East 118th Street. 
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with a little oratorical leaven, will make excellent spiritual bread 
which the busy priest can break te his flock. 


The recording angel’s ledger, prob- 
MOLOKAI. ably, shows, but assuredly no hu- 
man mind here can even roughly 
estimate, the immense influence which the career of Father Da- 
mien has had in removing from the mind of the non-Catholic 
world, throughout English-speaking countries especially, its in- 
herited prejudices, and replacing them with respect or sympa- 
thy for the Catholic Church. That the attention of the world 
was forcibly directed to the lonely, unknown Belgian priest, 
toiling cheerfully amid the grim horrors of desolate Molokai, 
has been due, chiefly, to two publications which, if bulk were 
the index of efficiency, would cut a very small figure in the lit- 
erary output of the age. One of these was the Letter to the 
Reverend Mr. Hyde, written by R. L. Stevenson, over which, 
as a classic of merciless invective and blistering sarcasm, even 
the pages of Junius, or Jonathan Swift can assert no pre-emi- 
nence. The other little book, which we owe to Charles Warren 
Stoddard, is scarcely surpassed in our language, for tender sad- 
ness and sweet moan. The new edition of Zhe Lepers of Molo- 
kai,* which has just issued from the press, is, one feels sure, 
but the second of a series that will stretch out, not till the crack 
of doom, but for many a year to come, and, let us hope, past 
the future day when the dreadful scourge which it wails, will 
have disappeared from the scene of Damien’s heroism. 
We have heard the criticism made that just a little less art, 
a little less feminine sentiment, would have been more in keep- 
ing with the dreadful theme; the unreflecting spontaneity of 
Defoe, which is too much absorbed by the sight of horror to 
pause in order to make elegant phrases or produce a rhythmic 
sentence, is the only appropriate style to describe a horrible 
scene of human suffering. Perhaps; but this is a criticism of 
the professional armchair. In the long run, however, it is not 
the professional critic, but the world’s estimate, which determines 
the tate of a book; and the world of this generation, touched 
to tears, has enthusiastically voted that The Lepers of Molokai 
is a story that is to live in English literature. 


.« ° The Lepers of Molokai. By Charles Warren Stoddard. New Edition. Enlarged. 
Notre Dame, Indiana: The Ave Maria Press. 
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It is high praise to say that the 
THE ST, NICHOLAS SERIES. Life of Cardinal Allen, in the “ St. 

Nicholas Series” is worthy of the 
hero and of the hero’s biographer.* The saintly character and 
the work of the man to whom, more than to any other indi- 
vidual, was due the preservation of the faith in England dur- 
ing the days of persecution, has been a congenial theme for 
the learned English Benedictine. He relates, briefly, but com- 
prehensively, the labors and trials undergone by “the Cardinal 
of England,” in establishing and conducting the seminaries which 
supplied the courageous priests who wrought and died in order 
to keep the light burning in England through the days of dark- 
ness. With the frankness of the Benedictine and the scholar, 
however, Dom Camm does not hesitate to make some reserva- 
tions in his eulogy when necessary. While he fully recognizes 
the devotion and ability with which the Cardinal personally 
carried out, during his life, the arduous task of directing the 
conduct of English religious affairs from abroad, he adds: 


It is unfortunate that the incurable optimism which distin- 
guished his character, and which made him cling to the last 
to the idea that the reign ‘of Protestantism in England could 
be but a transitory one, caused him to refrain from obtaining 
for the afflicted Church in England the greatest boon that 
could have been given her, z. ¢., a permanent ecclesiastical 
organization. If he had provided that—at least after his 
death—some form of hierarchy should be established in the 
country, he would have probably saved us from the greatest 
ot all the many evils that then afflicted us, 7. e., the divisions 
and dissensions to which we have already alluded. 


On another incident in the Cardinal's conduct, which has 
had its defenders, Dom Camm pronounces an adverse sentence. 
In 1587, Sir William Stanley, a Catholic, who was holding the 
city of Deventer for the States who were in alliance with Eng- 
land, surrendered his charge to the Spaniards, deserted the 
English service, and carried his men with him over to the ser- 
vice of Spain. Allen justified this action on the ground that 
the States were rebels against their sovereign chiefly on account 
of religion; and that an English soldier could not in conscience 


© William Cardinal Allen, the Founder of the Seminaries. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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assist them against the Catholic King. This may be true, ob- 
serves Dom Camm, and it might be well argued that the war 
was an unjust one, but “it is one thing to resign a commission 
and decline to fight in an unlawful conflict, and another to de- 
liver up a charge confided to one’s care.” Dom Camm regrets 
that Allen, though his intentions were pure, should have allowed 
himself to be drawn into the political intrigues against his coun- 
try. The consequences were not merely to smirch Allen’s other- 
wise stainless character, but also to inflict irreparable injury on 
the cause which he had at heart: 


Allen not merely defended Sir William’s action, but took it 
as an example of what might be expected to happen in Eng- 
land, if the Pope would send an expedition to invade the 
country in order to restore the Catholic faith. He implored 
Sixtus V. to undertake this work with the help of Spain and 
other Catholic princes; and he assured him that posterity 
would reckon this as the most glorious act of his Pontificate. 
The result was the disastrous Spanish Armada, an occasion 
which gave emphatic proof of the loyalty of the Catholics of 
England, and of the short-sighted folly of those who sought 
to restore the ancient faith by force of foreign arms. 


The theme of this volume,* com- 

HE CAN WHO THINKS HE posed of a number of editorials 
CAN. that appeared in the Success Maga- 

sine, is to impress on young men 

the conviction that victory in the struggle of life depends 
mainly on self-reliance, energy, industry, and the choice of a 
congenial career or occupation. Dr. Marden inculcates the 
value of these motor forces vigorously, and presents his case 
from many points of view, enforced with illustrations from the 
lives of well-known men who have, here in America, to use a 
popular phrase, reached the top of the ladder. For the en- 
couragement of those who must begin at the lowest rung he 
points out how poverty has so often proved the spur which 
started some of the most successful. He insists strongly, too, 
upon moral fiber and honesty, without which, he argues, all 
seeming success is a failure. There is inspiration in the book 
for those who are starting on the struggle; though, unfortu- 


* He{Can Who Thinks He Can; and Other Papers on Success in Life. By Orison Swet 
Marden. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
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nately, another book might be written in reply, charged with 
an overwhelming rvé/e of instances in point, to prove that if one 
would be magnificently successful in commercial life, as suc- 
cess is measured by our popular standards, along with energy 
and industry, he must also cultivate, not integrity, but flexibil- 
ity of conscience. 


The biography * of the inventor 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN. of the most widely practised sys- 
tem of writing the English lan- 
guage, besides the interest it offers as an account of the in- 
troduction and development of one of the greatest labor-saving 
inventions of the last century, may be read with enjoyment by 
all who love the story of a man who, for an idea, makes a 
stout and victorious fight against difficulties. Though Pitman’s 
invention brought him both fame and fortune, neither of these 
was his chief aim. He loved the art to which he consecrated 
his life; and, believing that it would prove useful, he spared no 
pains, and when money came to him, he spared no expense, to 
diffuse his system. One reads, in his case, the common story 
of established custom calling novelty bad names without giving 
it a fair trial; and of how those who were at first the bitterest 
opponents, while the new idea was weak and struggling, osten- 
tatiously patronized it when it had succeeded in spite of them. 
The book reveals a strong, upright, though not very rich per- 
sonality; and the advocates of the simple life have in Pitman 
a fine model for imitation, or—a more frequent purpose—ex- 
hibition. He was a strict vegetarian, never drank alcoholic 
liquors, seldom tea, did not smoke, and had a pronounced anti- 
pathy to the use of tobacco by others. A potato and a glass 
of water was his share of the viands at that shrine of Epicurus, 
a Lord Mayor’s banquet in London. 

He had the reward promised to the filial child in the Old 
Dispensation, for he lived to be eighty-five years of age. His 
strenuous efforts to popularize phonetic spelling have not been, 
as yet—and we are among those who sincerely hope never 
will be—crowned with success. The hunter after coincidences, 
and the investigator of heredity, will be attracted by a curious 
fact related in a letter reproduced in the book. The writer was 
Dr. Thomas Hill, of Harvard University. He relates that there 


* The Lise of Sir Isaac Pitman (Inventor of Phonography), By Alfred Baker. New York: 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
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lived in Somerville, Mass., a man named Isaac Pitman, who 
was an enthusiastic phonographer. The two namesakes were 
ot the same age, born on opposite sides of the Atlantic, of no 
known relationship, with the same zeal for shorthand, the same 
devotion to Swedenborg, and with the same adherence to two 
or three other “isms.” 


The innumerable friends of the 
HENRY VAN RENSSELAER, late Father Van Rensselaer will be 
S.J. delighted to find that the noble 
priest’s name and character have 
been presented in a cleverly written biography.* The biographer 
had to record no striking events, no conspicuous work, either in 
the intellectual or the missionary field, but the simple story of 
ordinary priestly duty done long and faithfully, with a love for 
God and a love for men that made the name of this son of the 
Dutch Patroons according to the flesh, and of St. Ignatius ac- 
cording to the spirit, a household word among those who knew 
him. The most interesting portion of the book is that which 
relates his conversion and the events that preceded it. Many 
letters of Father Van Rensselaer to friends and to his mother 
from Oxford, before his conversion, are of special value, as 
they afford a glimpse of conditions that prevailed there after 
the exodus of Newman and his friends. 


If the spirits of the blessed are 

JOAN OF ARC. still capable of earthly preferences 

and affections, ene cannot but think 

that the soul of Joan of Arc, in her heavenly home, entertains 
a grateful tenderness for Scots and Scotland. Of all the nation- 
alities with which she came in contact during her stormy ca- 
reer—French, Burgundians, English, Scotch—the sons of “the 
leal Northern land” alone, whether men of war, with sword 
and halbert, or men of the Gospel, like Bishop John Kirk- 
michael, stood staunchly by her through good repute and in 
evil repute. When, after her death, the battle of pens arose 
concerning her character, Scotchmen again, among the chroni- 
clers of that age, proved her unfailing champions. And while, 
long after, our own good Dr. Lingard declared her to be a 
mere visionary, who “ mistook for realities the workings of her 


* Lifejand Letters of Henry Van Rensselaer, S.J. By Rev. Edward Spillane, S.J. New 
York: Fordham University Press. 
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own imagination,” who but David Hume, the arch-sceptic from 
whom agnosticism draws its favorite weapons to assail the mirac- 
ulous, was the first among celebrated men of letters to acknowl- 
edge the nobility of Joan’s character and the splendor of her 
career ! 

Have we a confirmation of the adage that “ blood will tell” 
in the fact that now, when the controversy concerning Joan is 
once more active, another Scotchman enters the academic arena 
to do doughty and effective battle for her whom one of his 
countrymen among the chroniclers called the “ puella a Spiritu 
Sancto excitata”? Making a present of this question to the 
psychologists interested in the problem of heredity, we are 
content to remark that the life of Joan, just published by An- 
drew Lang,* takes its place, with all due respect to Mr. Low- 
ell’s work, as the most complete and critical English work on 
the subject. 

The book is on a generous scale. It contains close upon 
four hundred large pages, fifty of which are filled with inter- 
esting appendices and closely printed notes of reference. The 
natrative, accurate and detailed, flows along smoothly, in the 
easy, colloquial style familiar to Mr. Lang’s readers. It is oc- 
casionally interrupted, as Mr. Lang’s readers would expect, by 
perhaps unduly protracted discussions upon some unimportant 
question of fact or documentary evidence; for the author of 
the Casket Letters dearly loves to wrestle with an historical 
puzzle. From the beginning Mr. Lang stoutly combats the 
theory that Joan’s visions were mere subjective hallucinations, 
or, as the more recent form of the theory has it, the results of 
hypnotism. He shows that neither “trance” nor “ecstasy” 
can be offered as an explanation of the visions. “ The pecu- 
liarity of her visions is that they never interfered with her 
alert consciousness of her surroundings, as far as the evidence 
goes. She heard them on the scaffold, where men preached at 
her, with the cart waiting to carry her to the fire; and she 
heard them as distinctly as she heard the preacher whose in- 
solence she interrupted.” 

Against the attacks of Anatole France Mr. Lang defends 
the value of the records of the Trial of Rehabilitation. There 
was, he admits, a woeful failure in that process to refute many 


* The Maidof France. Being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d'Arc, By An- 
drew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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slanders and misrepresentations that remained untouched, but 
“that the judges cut and garbled the replies to the questions ac- 
tually put is a mere baseless assertion.” The theory of ‘“in- 
doctrination,” first broached in 1730, by a certain Beaumar- 
chais, and rehabilitated in “ scientific” form by Anatole France, 
Mr. Lang riddles through and through by a careful presenta- 
tion of facts. This theory is, in substance, that the Maid was 
an enthusiast who was completely under the control of a crafty 
ecclesiastic, Brother Richard, or somebody else. On his assur- 
ance she believed herself to be a saint to whom were vouch- 
safed supernatural visions. Her director or directors took good 
care to suggest of what nature the visions and the instructions 
and orders which accompanied them should be. The king and 
his counsellors saw the advantage that might be gained froma 
belief that God had sent a special messenger to retrieve the 
royal cause; and, consequently, they assiduously, skillfully, and 
successfully fostered the delusion. Mr. Lang furthermore dem- 
onstrates that, in the hands of its recent exponents, the hy- 
pothesis is self-contradictory. For they admit, inconsistently, 
the evidence which proves Joan to have been conspicuously 
independent of clerical influences. 

In his final appreciation of the nature of the voices and 
visions of Joan, Mr. Lang reviews briefly the opinions of the 
eminent neuropathologist, Dr. Dumas, who leans to the hypo- 
thesis that these were the outcome of sub-consciousness. What, 
by the way, do not the inexhaustible mysteries of self-con- 
sciousness explain, when boldly drawn upon as they are now- 
adays? But Mr. Lang very pertinently asks: What do we 
mean by unconscious thinking? And he proceeds to affirm that 
to answer the question lies beyond the powers of psycholog- 
ical science at present. Nor does Mr. Lang attempt himself to 
solve the problem of the nature of Joan’s visions—a problem 
which he considers to be outside the scope of an historical 
treatise, the object ot which is to relate, establish, and cor- 
relate the facts. The facts he has shown are established, ex- 
plain them as you will. His own belief is clearly enough ex- 
hibited through the course of the book, and briefly indicated 
towards the end: 


I am inclined to think that in a sense not easily defined, 
Jeanne was ‘‘inspired,’’ and I am convinced that she was a 
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person of the highest genius, of the noblest character. With- 
out her genius and her character, her glimpses of hidden 
things (supposing them to have occurred) would have been 
of no avail in the great task of redeeming France. Another 
might have heard Voices offering the monitions; but no 
other could have displayed her dauntless courage and gift of 
encouragement; her sweetness of soul; and her marvelous 
and victorious tenacity of will. 


The special merit of the work is that it exposes the manner 
in which, here as in many other historical fields, writers who 
profess to be above all things impartial, objective, “‘ scientific,” 
ignore, distort, misread unimpeachable evidence, and manipu- 
late facts, to twist evidence and fact to fit their @ prior? prin- 
ciples. 


We are indebted to Dr. Barden- 

PATROLOGY. hewer and to Dr. Shahan for an 
excellent work in the study of 

Early Church History. The Patrologie* of Bardenhewer was 
brought out by Herder in 1894, and republished in a new 
edition in 1901. The success of the work was immediate, hav- 
ing been received by all critics, Catholic as well as non-Cath- 
olic, with great favor, and soon it was considered one of the very 
best studies on the Fathers and Patristic Literature. The 
translation of Dr. Shahan is made from the second edition of 
the Patrologie and is excellently done. The only additions 
made to Bardenhewer’s original work are in the bibliographical 
sections, where Dr. Shahan has incorporated some references 
from the recent French and Italian translations of this same 
work. This exhaustive study of the Fathers will be of great 
benefit to all students of Church History; in fact, is bound to 
supplant the few brief works we have on the subject of Patrol- 
ogy and to become a sort of Vade Mecum for all instructors 
in that particular branch of study. It is for advanced students 
and instructors that the work will have greatest value. The 
average reader would desire that the biographical and biblio- 
graphical sections of the book were sacrificed somewhat for 
the sake of a more extended philosophico historical treat- 
ment of the age of the Fathers. A “general conspectus,”’ it 
is true, is given at the beginning of different sections, but 


* Patrology. By Otto Bardenhewer, D.D., Ph.D. Translated by Thomas J, Shahan, 
D.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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given in space exceedingly brief, relative to the size of the 
work. Still, all readers will find great stores of information in 
this Patrology and will see that Dr. Shahan has done a great 
service for English students by placing within their reach this 
excellent work of Bardenhewer. 


Not since the appearance of Fa- 

LOGIC. ther Maher’s Psychology has any 

new philosophical text-book—and 

many have been published—called forth a thrill of welcome 
such as that which a perusal of Father Joyce’s Principles of 
Logic has inspired,* The author has deserved well of the re- 
public of professors and students. The work adheres to tradi- 
tional Aristotelian and scholastic principles, but it differs as 
much from the conventional text-book as a dried specimen in 
a botanical museum differs from a vigorous living plant. With 
its assistance a scholastic student is equipped to present him- 
self at any modern university examination and to hold his own 
in the concursus. Though uncompromisingly loyal to scholas- 
tic principles, Father Joyce recognizes that justice is not done 
to those principles unless they are adjusted to the needs of to- 
day. And Father Joyce has happily effected this adjustment. 
While adhering to the traditional scheme, he takes note of mod- 
ern details which the ordinary text-book never alludes to, or 
touches on in an entirely inadequate fashion. For instance, in- 
stead of being dismissed in a brief thesis, as a mere trivial con- 
sideration, the inductive method is assigned six full chapters 
in which are discussed the relation of formal logic to scientific 
research; the function of observation and experiment; meth- 
ods ef inductive inquiry; the scope of scientific explanation 
and hypothesis; the methods of quantitative determination and 
the elimination of chance; and the estimation of probabilities. 
These subjects make up the second part of the work, and con- 
stitute “Applied Logic” as it stands in Father Joyce’s treat- 
ment. This scheme will not, probably, escape criticism; for it 
ignores the topics of the nature and criteria of certitude, truth, 
the sources of knowledge, and especially the validity of testi- 
mony. Certainly the work does not provide a treatment of 
these important subjects, and for this reason it will not cover 


. * Principles of Logic. > Sg Hayward Joyce, S.J., M.A., Oriel, Oxford. New 
York: Longmans, Green & 
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“the ground that is mapped out in the traditional division of 
our text-books. But it is becoming more and more evident 
that, in view of the present methods of anti-Catholic philoso- 
phy, the epistemological question ought to be taken up in 
close connection with psychology, and no advantage is gained 
by introducing it, in an @ priori fashion, and with an inadequate 
exposition, to the beginner in logic. Indeed one of the most 
meritorious features of Father Maher’s book is that it presents 
the epistemological problem in as close relation to the psycho- 
logical as is the concave to the convex in the circle. If we 
take Maher and Joyce together they cover the whole ground 
with the reservation of the questions of certitude, testimony, 
and authority. The latter subject, however, is not treated with 
anything like the necessary fullness in the ordinary text-book, 
which contents itself with laying down one or two principles 
that go but a short way towards introducing the student to the 
meaning of historical criticism. 

As presented by Father Joyce, Aristotelian logic shows it- 
self in its essentials as fresh and vigorous as it was in the days 
of the Stagyrite, and capable of assimilating with whatever 
modern logicians have discovered of value in the way of ap- 
plication or expression. The author has appended a set of ques- 
tions on logic, borrowed from examination papers set at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, the universities of Glasgow, London, the Royal 
University of Ireland, and by the Commissioners of the Indian 
Civil Service. This collection dispenses the professor from the 
not inconsiderable trouble of formulating such questions him- 
self, or having recourse to Keynes or Welton. These questions 
are invaluable from a pedagogical point of view; for to wrestle 
with them the student must not only make his own the in- 
struction obtained from his Latin text-book, but he must also 
develep the power to express his knowledge in current terms 
and phrase—a power which is all too rarely cultivated. 


‘Who would not go to Palestine?” 

OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE asks Henry Van Dyke in his lat- 
HOLY LAND. est volume,® and if one might ride 

on horseback through green pas- 

tures and by still waters—with the wonder of a new land to 


* Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land, By Henry Van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner's 
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feed upon day by day, and the wide and starry sky to lie down 
beneath at night—who would say no? It is the story of a 
pilgrimage such as this that Dr. Van Dyke tells in the volume 
before us. Its purpose ?—to meet that “‘ personal and indefina- 
ble spirit of place which was known and loved by prophet and 
psalmist, and most of all by Him who spread His table on the 
green grass and taught His disciples while they walked the nar- 
row paths waist deep in the rustling wheat. . . .” The lit- 
tle party of four met together in Jaffa, on the Mediterranean, 
and with guides and camp gear set forth upon their journey 
out-of-doors in the Holy Land. 

From Jaffa to Jerusalem, as the crow flies, takes one through 
a tiny portion of Israel, the northern extremes of Judah, and 
at last to the city that is set upon a hill. From Jerusalem a 
journey was made south to Bethlehem and still a little farther 
to Hebron where the Oak of Abraham stands upon the hill of 
Mamre. 

Of Jerusalem, one finds prisoned in Dr. Van Dyke’s words 
the spirit of the city itself—that calm, sublime spirit of trag- 
edy, of aloofness from the fates of the other dwelling-places of 
men, even as the city looks down upon the plain; an abiding 
sense of the eternal and immutable in the midst of change and 
modernity, and of that gray melancholy which broods upon the 
walls that are wet with the tears of an expectant people. The 
travelers’ tent is cast in an olive-grove, outside the gates, whence 
little journeys are made into the streets of the city, with its 
squalor and its charm, over the course of the Via Dolorosa, to 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and to the Dome of the 
Rock, where temples have been building and destroying far into 
the memory of man. Mizpah, to the northwest of Jerusalem, 
where Samuel offered sacrifice to Jehovah and sent his people 
down against the Philistines, and the Mount of Olives are also 
journey- points. 

There is nothing finer in the book before us than the chap- 
ter on the Garden of Gethsemane. It is the scene of the su- 
preme tragedy in the Passion of Christ and Dr. Van Dyke has 
written of it with a simple beauty and tenderness which flow 
only from a real sympathy in the truest sense of the word. 

From Jerusalem Dr. Van Dyke and his party go down to 
Jericho, but do not fall among thieves as did the traveler of 
the Gospel. Thence they cross the Jordan into the land. of 
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Gilead and journey up the river valley to Gerasa, the ruins 
of a once proud city of the Decapolis. Recrossing to the west- 
ern shore of the Jordan, they strike into the heart of Samaria, 
passing through Shechem, nestling between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, Samaria and Dothan, where Joseph was sold by his 
brethren; across the plain of Esdrzlon to Jezreel and Nazareth, 
where Jesus was a child, to Cana of the Wedding Feast, and 
thence to Tiberias on the Sea of Galilee. Dr. Van Dyke’s 
treasure-house is full of memories of the Lake, which is so in- 
separably associated with Christ and His disciples, Simon and 
Andrew, James and John, and he turns his face northward 
again with reluctance to the Waters of Merom, to Dan of the 
golden calf, to Czsarea Philippi, and, skirting the snow- crowned 
Hermon and Lebanon, through the country of the Druses to 
Damascus. 

Those who know the author ever so slightly, will perceive 
that something is lacking in the foregoing lines. It is ours to 
confess—we have omitted it. The Doctor cast his flies, a Royal 
Coachman and a Queen of the Water, in the Lake of Galilee, 
and, later, in the headwaters of the Jordan, he took something 
which was ‘‘doubtless Scriptural and Oriental” and, ‘‘so far 
as there is any record, the first fish ever taken with an artifi- 
cial fly in the sources of the Jordan.”” Who will find it hard 
to forgive this angler’s note of triumph ? 

Between the chapters of his narrative Dr. Van Dyke has 
placed the psalms which strike some sweet and {dominant note 
and are suggestive of the lyrics which Tennyson cast between 
his Idylls. 

With the exception of the Poetry of Tennyson and his pieces 
of fiction, both of which belong to another class, Out-of-Doors 
in the Holy Land will take precedence, we think, of anything 
which Dr. Van Dyke has done hitherto in prose. Its greatest 
charm is its power to draw one out of himself far over the 
seas; its wondrous rich descriptions, often of a lovely beauty; 
and its language, made delightful by the breath of the Scrip- 
ture itself. 


The spirited little brochure* of M. 
THE CHURCH IN FRANCE. Barbier, breathing courage and op- 
timism, on the religious crisis in 
France, has rapidly reached its second edition. Though he 


* LZ Bglise de France et les Catholigues Frangais. Par Paul Barbier. Paris: Lethielleux, 
VOL, LXXXVIII.==53 
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permits himself no illusions on the seriousness of the situation, 
he sees, on many sides, reasons for trusting that the worst is 
past for Catholicism, and that the Church in France, though 
she will have been sadly crippled in her material resources, 
will emerge from the struggle stronger, more aggressive, and 
more efficient than she was before. 

He repudiates the charge sometimes made that one of the 
causes of the anti-religious success has been the intellectual 
decline of the clergy. They have not declined, he argues; 
and they are up to the requisite intellectual demands of the 
day. They still enjoy, he contends, a high prestige in the eyes 
of the people; and this prestige is destined not to wane but 
toincrease. The clergy of all ranks, he declares, have committed 
an enormous fault in their failure to oppose to the anti-reli- 
gious press a sane and able patriotic Catholic press, even though 
it might have cost them some of the millions which, during 
the last thirty years, they expended on their churches. It is 
somewhat late now, he continues, to remedy this error. Never- 
theless it is a good augury that bishops and priests are taking 
steps to supply the crying need. 

Although the French people do not like to see their priests 
meddling in public affairs, nevertheless, M. Barbier believes, 
the clergy have a splendid field for work that will increase 
their religious influence, by coming out boldly, wherever the 
occasion offers, publicly to combat those who disseminate free 
thought and infidelity. 

The laity, too, he says, have been misrepresented by those 
who have charged them with being paralyzed by a narrow 
formalism and supine indolence. He accepts the computation 
of M. de Rivaliére who, in 1898, estimated that there were in 
France ten millions of Catholics for whom religion is an affair 
of importance (chez gui les préoccupations religteuses tiennent une 
place importante). These ten millions proved their loyalty by 
their conduct in the affair of the inventories; and in many 
places are giving further proof by the prompt generosity with 
which they are coming to the support of the clergy. The re- 
sult of the present war will be to embolden both clergy and 
people to fight more valiantly for their rights. The persecu- 
tion has eliminated from the ranks a large number whose 
presence was a weakness: 
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There are now fewer routine Catholics, fewer hypocrites, 
than in any former period. There are tewer egoists, fewer 
cowardly spirits, fewer half believers, fewer formalists for 
whom religion was only an attitude ora pose. All this isa 
sign, not of retrogression, but of progress. Let the French 
clergy and laity march forward hand in hand to coming 
battles ; they will conquer. 


A double purpose has inspired 

CARDINAL MANNING. Miss Taylor in her excellent par- 

tial biography* of him whom Lon- 
don’s toilers called ‘‘ The Good Cardinal.’”’ She aimed, and aimed 
very successfully, at presenting the manner in which his demo- 
cratic principles were exemplified in the part that Cardinal 
Manning took in public affairs which fell within his sphere of 
action; and in the views which he held and advocated regard- 
ing some questions of moment with which he had not person- 
ally to deal. The ulterior purpose of the writer is to hold up 
Manning’s life as a proof of the identity of Christian and 
democratic principles—‘“a truth perfunctorily and theoretically 
acknowledged, but disallowed in any true sense, by the ma- 
jority of friends and foes of religion alike.” “It is a truth,” 
Miss Taylor says as she points her moral, ‘‘ obscured and veiled 
by the action of those who have again and again made of the 
Christian Church an instrument of oppression, have striven to 
turn it to their own profit; who have employed it in the in- 
terests of a class or party, and have succeeded in partially 
masking its character.” 

After an introductory chapter, Miss Taylor takes up the 
subject at the appointment of Manning to the archbishopric of 
Westminster; and, passing without notice all those matters 
which appertained strictly to his spiritual office or his private 
life, she relates the part played by the Cardinal in the various 
public questions through which he came to be known as a 
friend of the working people, and of all who struggle against 
entrenched injustice. Miss Taylor interprets her facts with 
judicious comment, and exposes them with a frankness not less 
than that of Mr. Purcell himself. She makes it perfectly clear 
that the principles of the Cardinal meet with her fullest sym- 


* The Cardinal Democrat, Henry Edward Manning. By 1. A. Taylor. St. Leuis: B, 
Herder. ; 
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pathy, and that she desires her book to be an instrument of 
propaganda. 

Her ardent admiration for Manning does not, however, re- 
strain her from giving judgment against him in one of the 
famous controversies in which he was involved. When Gladstone 
designated as “‘an astonishing error’’ Manning’s assertion that, 
until the publication of Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vatican 
decrees, the friendship existing between the pair for forty- five 
years had never been overcast, the Statesman, Miss Taylor 
holds, was right and the Cardinal was wrong. In the course 
of the dispute concerning the unbroken friendship, Gladstone 
**cited, not without justice, its suspension during a period of 
twelve years, as well as more recent accusations and counter- 
accusations made and retorted in no moderate terms in regard 
to the Italian question.” 

Miss Taylor’s comments on the Cardinal’s claim that, though 
communication between him and Gladstone had been inter- 
tfupted for many years, he felt that his own feelings and he 
believed that Gladstone’s had undergone no change: 


To imagine that a friendship, vulnerable, like all things 
human, to influences from without, could remain unaltered 
through twelve years of a silence broken only by outward 
discord was in truth the vision of a dreamer, singular in a 
man with so little of the dreamer about him as Archbishop 
Manning. 


Treating of Manning’s poverty, the writer emphasizes the 
fact that Manning was content, even glad, not merely that he 
himself personally was poor, but also that the Church over 
which he presided was poor. 


_For her, no more than for himself, did he covet wealth. 
Poverty was in his eyes, a security for her energy and purity, 
and he openly rejoiced that, in the richest of all nations, the 
Catholic Church was poor. Unestablished, unendowed, she 
was the more free to do her work. ‘‘ My Church and I,’’ he 
once told Mgr. Darboy, ‘‘ date, thank God, from the ages of 
Christianity, when the Church was poor, but free.’’ 


. :To some other French ecclesiastics he addressed advice 
which they probably treated as the chimerical views of a 
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foreigner, which were ridiculously impractical. Yet subseqent 
events show them to have possessed a prophetic character, hid- 
den, doubtless, from both the speaker and those who listened to 
him. ‘‘Go,’ he told them, ‘ go, ask for freedom to share the 
lot of the people; eat their bread, touch their heart, and con- 
quer their souls for God.’” 

Among the topics fully treated are Manning’s change of 
opinion regarding the Temporal Power of the Holy See; and 
his ardent advocacy of the Irish agitation against landlord in- 
justice. The Cardinal’s change from having been a violent ad- 
vocate of the Restoration of the Temporal Power to becoming 
an earnest opponent of that aspiration Miss Taylor defends, 
not on the ground of consistency, but in the spirit of St. 
Augustine’s maxim: “ ‘If I utter no word that I should like 
to unsay I am nearer being a fool than a wise man.’” As 
time went on, after 1870, the Cardinal perceived “‘ that the past 
could return no more”; that the old dynastic world was mori- 
bund, a new world of the peoples was replacing it; and that 
if the Temporal Power was to be restored it would be under 
new conditions. The reasons on which Manning’s views rested 
are stated very boldly, indeed, by Miss Taylor, as are also the 
circumstances which surrounded the appearance of the papal 
Rescript against the Plan of Campaign in Ireland. In fact, 
throughout the volume, the writer, as becomes the daughter of 
the author of Philip Von Artevelde, displays an unmistakably 
independent temper. She has done a service to the memory 
of her hero by placing, in popular and attractive form, the 
great human traits of his life before that large class of readers 
who have not the time or inclination to peruse Purcell’s two 
large volumes. 

Franciscan Italy has, of late years, 

FRANCISCAN ITALY. become so favorite a ground for 

the tourist, the artist, and. the 
traveler with an eye to future publication, that there would 
seem to be little hope for one opening a new book on the 
subject to find anything that has not been said before. The 
writer of this dainty little volume* does not, certainly, furnish 
any historical or critical information that has not already been 
made public property. He relates his own journeys to, and 
his brief sojourns in, a few of the famous Franciscan monaster- 


* Pilerie Walks in Franciscan Italy, By Johannes Jérgensen, St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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ies of Northern Italy. He has enough acquaintance with art 
to appreciate the various treasures that have passed under his 
notice, and enough good judgment not to attempt any lengthy 
descriptions of them. He has suffused his pages with the glow 
of feeling which he experienced as he shared the hospitality 
and the devotional exercises of the sons of St. Francis at Fonte 
Colombo, Greccio, La Foresta, Assisi, Cortona, and the Holy 
Mountains. For example: 


I think I may say that in the course of my life I have met 
with much that was out of the common and affecting, yet 
scarcely ever with anything that impressed me as profoundly 
as those minutes of perfect silence among the Franciscans of 
Greccio. As I knelt amid those barefooted, brown-habited 
friars who, in the darkness, raised their hearts to Heaven in 
voiceless prayer, I realized more vividly than ever I did be- 
fore what the Middle Ages were—how far removed the twen- 
tieth century was; how far away beyond the crest of the 
mountains was the modern world; how remote seemed the 
great, busy towns, with their glare and their noise, their 
unrest, their endless round of amusements. Nothing then 
seemed real to me but that humble little chapel of the poor, 
primitive monastery, where the Sons ot St. Francis prayed, 
gave thanks, and offered praise to the God for whom the 
votaries of the world had scarce a passing thought. 


As we accompany Mr. Jorgensen, who points out to us the 
beauties of the scenery along the pilgrimage, through the vale 
of Rieti, through Assisi, through Cortona, and are permitted 
through his eyes to get an intimate view of the friars in their 
ancestral homes, we are convinced that the spirit of the poor 
man of Assisi still dwells among his brethren. 


This second edition of Father Chis- 

THE CATECHISM IN holm’s Catechism in Examples * was 
EXAMPLES. demanded, it seems, by the “‘un- 
precedented success” of the first 

—and by the almost universal demand for a reissue. Every 
continent and every country, so the author tells us in his “ Pref- 
ace to the Second Edition,” has sent requests for more copies, 
and many members of the hierarchy, beginning with “ his late 


* The Catechism in Examples. By the Rev. D. Chisholm. 2d Edition. In Five Vol- 
umes, Vol. 1, Faith—The Creed. Vol. 11. Hope—Prayer. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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Holiness,” Leo XIII., have praised the book without stint. It 
is needless, then, for us to praise the work. We need only 
concur in the chorus of commendations; and, for the benefit 
of those who may not know what is the exact nature of the 
book, say that it contains two thousand anecdotes, illustrations, 
stories from the lives of the saints, facts from secular history, 
occasional incidents and passages of Sacred Scripture, reports 
of missionaries to foreign parts, and all such like matters that 
will conduce to make interesting and graphic the otherwise stiff 
and unimaginative lessons of the Catechism. 


This latest of Mr. Oppenheim’s sto- 
THE MISSIONER. ries * opens in a fashion that might 
raise hopes in the inexperienced 
that they were about to enjoy the development of a religious 
zealot or fanatic, after the manner of George Eliot or Walter 
Scott. A young man invades an English village under the very 
nose of its grand lady proprietress, to carry on a religious re- 
vival. She forbids him, snubs him, and secretly falls in love 
with him; but she cannot or will not marry him. Of course, 
she fulfills Mr. Oppenheim’s ideal of beauty; she is graceful in 
her slender perfection, or perfect in her graceful slenderness— 
we do not remember which, though we were told the truth sev- 
eral times. The young missioner, whose vocation collapses sud- 
denly when he finds how the wind blows, is, also of course, a 
wonderfully athletic and powerful young gentleman, who, when 
the occasion calls for it—we know from the very second page 
that the occasion will call, will actually bawl for it—simply, to 
use a rather colloquial phrase, but the right one for the nonce, 
wipes the floor with the heavy villain of the piece. After aban- 
doning his missionary career, at a very early stage of the game, 
the missioner, Mr. Macheson, rushes into the public haunts of 
the London and Parisian demi-monde, the manners of which are 
described with unnecessary detail. Mr. Macheson, who has 
touched the pitch without becoming defiled, soon wearies of 
this form of distraction, which he adopted only to drive out 
of his head the image of his cruel goddess. At length the 
mystery which had been keeping us in suspense from the start 
is dispelled; then the lady is free to obey the dictates of her 
heart—and they lived happy ever after. 
© The Missioner, By E. Phillips Oppenheim, Illustrated. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
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Mr. Oppenheim’s character drawing is not very careful; 
but he does not leave us time to reflect on this drawback. He 
issues very heavy drafts on the credulity of his readers, but, 
judging from the success of his works, and the rapidity with 
which they follow one another, none of his paper is ever re- 
turned to him bearing the sinister brand, N. G. And he de- 
serves the praise of always inculcating morality, though the 
ideals of some of his good people are not always sufficiently 
strict in detail. 


This is an earnest and forceful 
LITERATURE AND THE presentation of the duty incum- 
PRESS. bent on all Catholics to encourage 
and contribute to the spread of 
good literature,* especially of good magazines and newspapers. 
“If,” says the bishop, “the press is such a power for good 
and answers to the most urgent needs of our time, charity and 
the obligation to do good to our neighbor impose upon us the 
duty of employing it to that end”; to use our influence “that 
the productions of a good press be widely disseminated and to 
lessen those of bad tendency which sow the seeds of evil and 
foster crime.” He advocates the formation of associations for 
increasing the circulation of good periodicals and urges the 
clergy to take an active part in this apostleship of the press, 
quoting from the great German Catholic leader, Windthorst, 
that “the priest preaches once a week, the newspapers every 
day,’”’ and shows what has been accomplished in Germany by 
the efforts of Catholics for the uplifting and spread of the Cath. 
olic press. ‘‘The Crusade of the press to ransom not the 
stones where lay the body of Christ, but the souls redeemed 
by His precious blood, is to be considered under a double as- 
pect, the crusade by means of the press and the crusade for 
the press.” 
We may add that the book bears eloquent testimony to the 
zeal of {the author, his spirit of fervent piety and wide range 
of reading. 


* La Crusada de la Buena Prensa. By D. Antolin Peldez, Bishop of Jaca. Barcelona: 
Gustavo Gili. 

















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 Jan.): The recent ‘‘ Board of Trade” returns, 
while showing a slight increase in imports, indicate a 
heavy falling off in exports amounting to forty-eight 
millions of pounds for the year. Commenting on this 

the Morning Post says that “‘it exceeds even the worst 
expectations,” Abbot Gasquet, writing on ‘ Arch- 
bishop Morton and St. Albans,” brings further evidence 
to bear on the vexed question of the moral condition of 
the Abbey at the time of the Archbishop’s visitation. 
—In a speech at Birmingham Mr. Churchill made a 
violent attack upon ‘‘The House of Lords.” Referring 
to Protection, he said: “If they want a speedy dis- 
solution they know where to find one.”’ A very in- 
teresting series of articles, ‘‘ About Glastonbury,” is 
being contributed by Mgr. Moyes. The present one 
deals with the restoration of Dunstan to his position as 
Abbot, by King Edmund. 
(23 Jan.): ‘‘ Unionists and Free-Fooders.”” As the next 
General Election approaches, the Unionist party finds 
itself facing the difficulty, What is to be the attitude of 
the party on Tariff-Reform ?——“ The Rev. Mr. Campbell 
and the Drapers.” Mr. Campbell, of New Theology fame, 
having made the statement that women engaged in drap- 
ers’ shops in London were obliged to lead immoral lives, 
on account of their small pay, has been asked to prove 
it. Having refused to do so he is threatened with an 
action.‘ Women’s Suffrage.” An editorial is devot- 
ed to this subject, and the conclusion arrived at is fav- 
orable to the granting of the franchise. Father Thurs- 
ton, S.J., tells the story of the letter alleged to have 
been written from Jerusalem by the Blessed Virgin to 
the people of Messina. He treats it under the heading 
‘*Messina’s Buried Palladium.”——In a curious corres- 
pondence as to ‘‘The Order of Corporate Reunion,” the 
text of the original manifesto is given and the question 
asked, Are there any “‘ second generation Bishops” ? 

The Month (Jan.): Did “John Milton” die a Catholic? This 
question Father Thurston answers in the negative. He 
died, as he lived, the incarnation of Protestantism, hold- 
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ing to a system in which divorce and polygamy found 
a place. He was a monument of egoism and would have 
accepted no religion unless it were one in which he were 
a Pope.——‘“The Main Problem of the Universe,” by 
the Editor, presents the teleological doctrine of final 
causes.———There is a prevailing notion that only in the 
nineteenth century men began to give serious thought 
to science. This J. J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., disproves by 
introducing ‘‘Guy de Chauliac,” who lived in the four- 
teenth century, as the Father of Modern Surgery. 
Other articles are: ‘‘ The Pope and the Forty-Five,” an 
account of the Jacobite rising ———“‘ A School for Scan- 
dal,” a reply to a slanderous work by a Protestant min- 
ister. 





The National Review (Feb.): “‘A Diplomatic Reminiscence,” 


by “ Amateur,” throws light on a period of international 
politics in 1896, when, it is stated, Russia was tempted 
by Germany, yielded, and was hindered from plunging 
Europe into war by the timely action of the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod.———Viscount Llandaff contributes a 
criticism and a suggestion on the ‘Educational Im- 
broglio.” In correction of the unjust Education Bills of 
the Government, which aim to make the so-called na- 
tional type of school universal, the writer suggests a sys- 
tem that leaves secular education under the full control 
of the State, but requires religious education to be com- 
bined with it.———‘ War at the Present Day”’ is repro- 
duced from the Deutsche Revue. “ The Ex-Landlords 
of Ireland—Their Duties and Prospects” is an interest 
ing article, remarkable in its straightforward admissions 
and conclusions.‘ A Plea for More Bishops”’ for the 
Church of England is made by Rev. J. J. Lias, D.D.—— 
‘Canada and the British Navy,” by C. P. Wolley. 
In the department of “ American Affairs,” A. Maurice 
Low discusses President Roosevelt’s recent attack upon 
the integrity of Congress——_A. G. Boscawen writes of 
the success attending the resumption of ‘* Tobacco Grow- 
ing in Ireland” and the possibilities for the same indus- 
try in England.——Writing of the so-called “ Shake- 
spearean Problem,”’ George Hookham says in conclusion: 
“‘While there is sufficient evidence to make us doubt, or 
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possibly disbelieve, the Shakespearean authorship, yet it 
is not strong enough at present definitely to establish 
any other theory.”———“‘ The New Reforms in India” are 
discussed by A. T. Arundel. 


The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.): In “The Mind of the 


East,” Sir T. Raleigh, writing on the controversial ques- 
tion of the British policy in Egypt and India, com- 
ments freely on its merits and failings in the hope, as 
he says, that truth may prevail. ‘* Presbyterianism 
and Reunion” is a further contribution going to show the 
advances which the Church of England has made towards 
corporate unity with the various Protestant “‘ Churches.” 
—*‘ The Ornament’s Rubric” has, the writer claims, 
given rise to a voluminous literature. In the reports 
recently issued by the Two Houses of the York Convo- 
cation a permissive usage of vestments, subject to cer- 
tain safeguards, is suggested; this, the article says, will 
make for peace. The nature of the distinction be- 
tween Christianity and other religions is the subject of 
an article entitled “ Revelation and Religious Ideas.”——— 
“Causes and Remedies of Unemployment.” “The 
Mohammedan Gospel of Barnabas,”——‘“ The ‘ Dearth 
of Clergy’ in the Anglican Church,” are among the 
other contributions. 











The International (Jan.): ‘‘The Future of the Race,” by Dr. 


Broda. Heretofore advanced civilization has ended in 
the downfall of the people among whom it was devel- 
oped; already evil forces are at work among ourselves, 
can they be counteracted? The writer answers in the 
affirmative and proceeds to develop his theory.—— What 
will become of ‘“‘ Austria-Hungary Without Francis Jo- 
seph”? Will she hold together? Mr. Stead asks. The 
answer is written on the map. Austria-Hungary will 
become a new and a greater Switzerland. Dr. Tou- 
louse, in “Insanity and Crime,” contends that all habit- 
ual criminals are more or less abnormal, and in con- 
finement should be subjected to a course of training of 
such a kind that they may again become useful mem- 
bers of society. “The Social Transformation in Ja- 
pan,” says Dr. Bryan, is already on the way, and its 
most significant feature is an eclecticism highly colored 
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by British and American Influences.——‘‘ The German 
Tariff From the Woman Point of View,” means increased 
cost of production, increased cost of living, and woman 
has to bear the heaviest share of the burden. What is 
the remedy? That power be given her to advocate her 
own interests; that is, the right to vote. 


The Crucible (Jan.): ‘‘Father Augustin Résler and the Woman 


Question,” deals with the elementary and secondary 
education of girls, which latter is, in the case of many 
girls, a preparation for their future occupation or vo- 
cation. ‘Old Age Pensions and the Care of the Aged 
Poor.” In this Bill, the writer says, we have a most 
important and revolutionary measure, still the amount 
that can be received under it, namely a dollar and a 
‘quarter a week, is, after all, only a starvation allowance, 
and must, in many cases, be supplemented by private 
charity. “The Truth About Ourselves,” is an essay 
from the pen of a nun. Everything, she claims, tends 
to blind us in this matter and prevent us from seeing 
ourselves as we really are. “ Congress on Industrial 
Training of Women and Girls.”———“‘ Life of a Girl Stu- 
dent at Oxford.”——“ Intellect and Emotion in Music 
Teaching,” are found among other contributed articles. 
Margaret Fletcher, in “‘ Pilgrimage Pictures,” gives 
a descriptive account of the recent visit made by Eng- 
lishwomen to his Holiness. 














the Irish Theological Quarterly (Jan.): ‘‘Loisy and His The- 


ories,” by Rev. J. McRory, is an exposé of the Modern- 
istic platform and an inference as to its logical end. 
The writer expresses his astonishment that Protestants 
who still believe in our Lord’s divinity can express sym- 
pathy with such a Rationalistic religion ——The scien- 
tific side of the theology of ‘‘ Penance” is dealt with by 
Rev. P. McKenna, showing how order and harmony may 


be perceived where before seemed nought but chaos. 
“Dr. Gairdner and the Reformation in England,” by Rev. 
J. MacCaffrey, is an appreciative notice of Lollardy and 
the Reformation in England, Dr. Gairdner’s most recent 
work. It dwells upon the demoralizing results of the 
Reformation, as seen in Royal Supremacy and the right 
of Private Judgment.——Other articles are: “The Latin 
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Writers of Medizval Ireland,” by Abbé Gougaud. 
** Botanical Evolution in Theory and in Fact,” by Rev. 
T. J. Walshe, brings before us some of the views recently 
advanced upon the origin of species in plant-life. 

The Dublin Review (Jan.): In “Mr. Chesterton Among the 
Prophets,” Mr. Wilfrid Ward gives us a review of the 
former’s latest work, Orthodoxy. The book stands for 
a conviction against scepticism, for authority versus pri- 
vate opinion, for orthodoxy as opposed to liberal the- 
ology. The author arrives at his conclusions by fol- 
lowing, in a popular way, the reasoning of Cardinal 
Newman, 7. ¢., by the “cumulative argument,” by the 
‘illative sense.”.———‘“‘The Measure of National Wealth,” 
by H. Belloc. In the writer’s opinion none of the 
current methods of estimating the wealth of a com- 
munity are satisfactory. His conclusions are purely neg- 
ative. In another article positive conclusions will be 
drawn. ‘Catholic Social Work in Germany,” is the 
third of a series of articles dealing with this subject. 
In it we are told of the founding of the Volksverein, 
the history of which forms the history of the Catholic 
social movement in Germany. Canon Barry’s ‘‘ Cen- 
sorship of Fiction” is an apologetic for authority over 
faith and morals. He deplores the tendency of the day 
towards cheap and prurient literature.——Other articles 
are: “Eugéne Fromentin,” by Professor Phillimore. 
‘*Modern Turkey,” by Major Mark Sykes. “Du- 
chesne’s Ancient History of the Church,” by Dom Chap- 
man. 

The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Jan.): Opens with a review of 
the position of “ The Catholic Church in 1908.” It is 
clear, the writer says, that the struggle is no longer be- 
tween Catholicity and the Dissident Christian Sects, but 
between Catholicity and Secularism. In treating of the 
condition of the Church a handsome tribute is paid to 
the astounding progress of Catholicism in the United 
States.——-The Editor continues his article on “ Social- 
ism and Christianity,’ dealing with the much-discussed 
question as to whether a definite social doctrine is to 
be found in the Gospel. It is clear, he says, that just 
as our Lord does not consider poverty a thing to be 
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recommended on its own account, neither does He con- 
demn wealth as a thing bad in itself———“‘ The Regen- 
eration of Lost Parts in Animals and the Theory of 
Matter and Form,” by the Rev. C. Gelderd, of Ushaw, 
gives some interesting examples of the power possessed 
by some animals of reproducing lost parts. The higher 
we ascend in animal life, the more limited is this re- 
generative faculty, until in mammals it is altogether lost, 
save as we see it at work on the healing of wounds.—— 
“The Notes and Queries” department is, as usual, re- 
plete with valuable information. 


The Irish Monthly (Feb.): Opens with an article on ‘The 


Venerable Oliver Plunkett, Bishop and Martyr,” by the 
Editor.——“‘ Our Lady of Lourdes,” is the English ver- 
sion of the French hymn. “The Curé’s Matchmak- 
ing,” a story by M. C. Keogh.——A. L. Pringle writes 
of “Nova Scotia and the Acadians.”———-In this ever 
pleasing little monthly there is always to be found a 
happy selection of verse.——Katharine Tynan is the 
author of “‘Erin Aroon.”———We note also “A Day in 
the House of God,” by M. E. L’Estrange.———“‘ The Good 
Happy on Earth,” signed by the familiar initials of M. 
R., is a second view of the subject. 





L Correspondant (10 Jan.): ‘‘The Unknown America” traces 


the primitive civilization and establishes the point that 
Christopher Columbus did not discover but only re- 
covered the continent, for there was what may be called 
* Primitive America.”———“‘The Economic Life and the 
Social Movement” sets forth the rights and duties of 
French Socialism, and over against it the Christian re- 
ligion, which is really the religion of Humanity uplifted. 
——‘The New Revolutionary Spirit” has as its prime 
mover M. Georges Sorel, who is spoken of as the founder 
of the revolutionary syndicate. 

(25 Jan.): Writing on “‘ Political Switzerland,” Henri Joly 
shows that, notwithstanding its democratic principles, it 
has developed an aristocracy of money and can to-day 
count its millionaires and its beer and chocolate barons. 
—— America of To-morrow,” by Abbé Klein, gives a 
description of San Francisco immediately after the earth- 
quake. He contrasts the splendid work done at Berkeley 
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University with the scandalous condition of municipal 
affairs as he saw them under the late mayor and his 
chief of police.——“Splendors and Miseries of Men of 
Letters” —Chateaubriand, Balzac, Dumas péve, Lamartine, 
furnish instances of authors who, notwithstanding their 
splendid incomes, passed their lives in one long struggle 
with financial difficulties. Other articles are: “Love 
and Faith,” by H. de Lacombe.——‘“ The Succour of 
Messina after the Earthquake of 1783,” by D’Estourmel. 





Etudes (5 Jan.): “The Supernatural Mission of the Prophets 


Revue 


of Israel,” is a critical examination of A. Condamin, S.J., 
of A. Kuen’s theory that the prophets were bands of 
fanatics, the result of certain religious influences at work 
among the Canaanites. He declares this to be pure 
conjecture.——-Geo. Longhaye discusses the position of 
“The Saints in History.” Their influence is not to be 
ascribed to their work as scholars, reformers, etc., but to 
the fact that they were imbued with the spirit of Christ. 
——Commenting on “‘ The Intellectualism of St. Thomas,” 
L. Roure points out the importance, in modern thought, 
of the question whether the infinite is possessed by the 
intellect or by the will.——‘“ The Orthodox Eastern 
Church” is an extended review of three recent books 
dealing with the churches separated from Rome.—— 
‘Revolutionary Justice,” by Pierre Bliard, is a con- 
tinued article. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 Jan.) ‘‘The Training of the 
Young for Liberty,” is one of the most vexed questions 
in the education of youth. To-day individual liberty 
reigns supreme; indeed, it has well-nigh degenerated 
into license. How this may be checked is expanded in 
the article.——‘“ Christianity and Catholicism,” by E, 
Julien. Is Catholic Christianity the only true Christian- 
ity? This, of course, Protestants deny. To establish 
this fact Bossuet employed all the force of his logic, for 
the Catholic faith is the proof a posteriori of the Chris- 
tian faith——“‘ The Narratives of the Sacred History,” 
gives the work and mission of Elias and Eliseus. 

(15 Jan.): ‘‘The Origin of Christian Apologetic,” by M. 
Jules Lebreton. One difficulty to be encountered is that 
Christ wrote nothing, all we know of His life and teach- 
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ing we gather from the words of His disciples. How far 
are their accounts worthy of our credence? Modernists 
say they cannot be believed. Catholic apologists prove 
that they can.——“ Science, Religion, and Revelation,” 
by Ph. Ponsard. In the eighteenth century the opposi- 
tion of science and religion meant the opposition of reason 
and faith, now the alliance between reason and science 
is ruptured, reason and faith have joined forces, and both 
have been relegated to the region of the transcendent. 
Against the one and the other we find science arrayed. 
“The Inquisition” is a letter by the Bishop of 
Beauvais showing that for punishment of heretics by death 
the Church was not responsible, and that the secular 
power was alone to blame. The famous Constitution of 
Frederic II. is referred to in order to prove that the 
Emperor acted on his own responsibility and did not seek 
the approval of the Church. 

Bénédictine (Jan.): D. A. Wibmart writes on the Tractate 
**Noah’s Ark,” which, he claims, is the work of Gregory 
of Elvira, dating from the middle of the fourth century. 
That ‘‘ Donatism” does not owe its name to Don- 
atus, the Great Bishop of Carthage, but to Donatus, 
Bishop of Case Nigrz, is contradicted by D. J. Chap- 
man. **The New Papyrus Liturgy at Oxford,” by D. P. 
de Paniet, gives the history of this papyrus belonging 
to the seventh century, discovered in Upper Egypt, in 
the ruins of a Coptic monastery———Other articles are: 
“Studies in Orthodox Theology,” by D. P. de Meester. 
The first chapter is on original sin. ‘‘The Accusation 
and Disgrace of the Carafa,” a continued article, deals 
especially with the charges brought against the cardinal. 














_ Revue Thomiste (Dec.): Starting with the principle that “ The 


Bible is the Book of the Supernatural in Humanity,” 

Rev. P. Mercier gives a detailed study of the first three 
chapters in Genesis, showing that the extremely anthro- 
pomorphic character of the dialogue between God on the 
one side and Adam and Eve on the other is clear [proof 
of the supernatural character of the book.——Rev. P. 
Hugon revives the old question concerning “The Active 
and Passive Virtues.” He deems it necessary to reiterate 
the Papal warnings that have been directed in recent 
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times against those who unduly exalt the active virtues. 
——‘“Common Sense—the Philosophy of Being,” by Fa- 
ther Reg. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., deals with Dogmatic 
Formulas and their value as opposed to the Theory of 
the Modernists. “The Development of Dogma Ac- 
cording to St. Vincent of Lerins,” by Father Nicolas 
Dausse, O.P. St. Vincent spoke on the one hand of the 
unchangeableness of Catholic dogma and on the other 
of the theory of development. Are these two views an- 
tagonistic? The writer’s answer is: By no means; and 
he proceeds to reconcile them. 





Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Jan.): In writing on “The 


La Re 


Synoptic Gospels,” by M. Loisy, P. Chevalier says it is 
a most remarkable effort of historical synthesis. It is real- 
ly in the capacity of an historian and a savant that M. 
Loisy has approached his task. He applies to the Syn- 
optics the same critical methods he employed in dealing 
with the Fourth Gospel, and now, as then, arrives at a 
hostile conclusion. ‘*‘Platonism in France in the Eigh- 
teenth Century” is concluded. The views of Buffon, 
Rousseau, Condillac, Saint-Martin, are exposed. The last 
words are a quotation in the form of an eulogy by La 
Harpe, who says that of all the ancient philosophers, 
Plato was the most brilliant. ‘The Theodicy of Féne- 
lon,” by J. Reviére, touches on the passive elements of 
his Quietism. 

wue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique 
(Jan.): The seventh conference in the series ‘God in 
History,” by Abbé Roupain, is on the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. The dogma is proved as against the evo- 
lution theory of M. Loisy and the pragmatism of M. le 
Roy.——“‘ The True Chronology of Our Savior Jesus 
Christ,” by M. Levier. The conclusion arrived at is that 
Jesus was born on the 25th of December, in the year 
745 of Rome.——‘“ Eucharistic Traditions.” The author 
takes his traditions from the works of St. Augustine. 
Among the subjects dealt with are: Frequency of Com- 
munion; Mode of Communion Under Two Species: 
Communion of Children; the Excommunicate.——“ The 
Search for a Plastic Intermediary,” is an account given 


by M. le Chan. Gombault of the attempt made by cer- 
VOL, LXXXVIIL—54 
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tain occultists to discover an astral fluid which will serve as 
an intermediary between spirit and matter, soul and body: 
du Monde Catholique (1 Jan.): ‘‘The Voice of Canada,” 
by A. Savaéte, deals especially with the instruction given 
at Laval University ——‘“‘ The French Apologists of the 
Nineteenth Century,” by R. P. At, expands the three 
theological virtues and marriage as the foundation of the 
family. M. Sicard furnishes two articles: ‘‘ Woman 
and Her Mission”; also ‘‘The French Clergy Since the 
Concordat of 1801.”———“‘ The Critic of Critics,” by F. 
J. Constant, O.P., is concluded. 
(15 Jan.): Abbé Bajon, in ‘‘The Supply of Clergy,” 
offers several suggestions as to the way of meeting an 
increasing demand with a decreasing supply. Provincial 
seminaries is one, another is the setting free of those 
clergy known as canons titular for work in more ex- 
tended fields Other articles are: ‘‘ Letters of Louis 
XIII. to his Mother.”———‘‘Save the Parish,” by P. 
Camillus. Frédéric Masson writes in reply to “ The 
Heart of Feminism,” deploring the effects of the move- 
ment and its evil influences on society at large. 
Biblische Zeitschrift (1.): Dr. Steinmetzer, Prague, writes on 
“The Holy Oil of Unction” of the Old Testament and 
on God’s prohibition not to anoint the flesh of man with 
it nor to reconsecrate it (Exodus 30). He holds that 
this prohibition did not include the anointing of kings 
and the remixing of a necessary supply. The Jews after 
the exile did not anoint their priests, but this was the 
result of a complete change of their political and reli- 
gious conditions, while the rabbis explained this with 
the above prohibition——Dr. Landersdorfer, O.S.B., 
Munich, tries to overcome “ The Difficulties in St. Luke’s 
Record of the Annunciation,” by going back to the prob- 
able Hebrew wording of the conversation between Mary 
and the angel. The Hebrew phrase corresponding to 
**Thou shalt conceive” may refer either to the future or 
the past (¢. g., Gen. xvi. 2). Mary now may have under- 
stood it as referring to the past, and therefore asked an 
explanation, since she had not ‘known man. This ex- 
planation makes the unwarranted hypothesis of a per- 
petual vow of chastity unnecessary——Dr. Ephr. Baum- 
gartner, O.M., explains the number “seven” of the 
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deacons in the primitive Church in Jerusalem by refer- 
ring to Deut. xvi. 18, and to Josephus, who relates that 
the Jews had in every town a committee of seven men, 
directors or judges. 

Die Kiilttr (Jan.): Monsignor Baron de Mathies, “In the Re- 
vival of the Liturgical Sense,’’ points out how the Lit- 
urgy in its broadest sense may be said to lie at the 
base of all religion. In connection with a question of 
great moment Dr. Franz Walter defends the affirmative 
reply to the query: ‘‘Is the Sexual Enlightenment of 
Youth a Necessity of the Present Day?”——F. M. L. 
Wornovich, in ‘‘ The Struggle on the Frontiers of Lika 
in 1809,” highly praises the courageous stand made by 
the inhabitants of Dalmatia to retain the dearest of all 
human treasures—liberty——Other articles are: “A 
Noble Friend of Nature,” by A. Wimmer.——“ Citizen- 
ship in Salzburg in 1808-9,” by Dr. Lampel. 

La Civilté Cattolica (2 Jan.): St. Anselm of Aostia. The Church 
this year has been celebrating the centenary of the great 
Bishop and Doctor of the Oriental Church, St. John 
Chrysostom; but the Latin Church, and Rome especial- 
ly, now comes forth to honor the memory of another 
great doctor, St. Anselm of Aostia, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Primate of England.“ The Birth of Christ 
and Poetry.” Poetry substantially consists in the beauty 
and interior harmony of the concepts and images. The 
embodyment of all this is found in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures—no religious language is more poetical than that 
of the Bible. 

(16 Jan.): ‘“‘ The Method of the Catechism.” An article 
showing the necessity for all to be well instructed in the 
catechism, that they may be preserved from the con- 
tagion of error and modern apostasy, and the method in 
which the catechism ought to be presented. ‘“* Pagan 
Esoterics According to Theosophy,” is continued in this 
number.——As is also ‘‘ The Birth of Christ and Poetry.” 

Razon y Fe (Jan.): R. Ruiz Amado treats the Educational Con- 
gress of London and various societies in America, Eng- 
land, and Germany for ethical culture based on belief in 
a personal God and disregarding differences of creed. 

** Are Spanish Jesuits Ignorant?” The answer to this 
charge is given by A. Pérez Goyena, in recounting their 
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work in 1908 in journalism, history, sociology, music, 
pedagogy, exegesis, science. N. Noguer treats “ Muni- 
cipal Action and the Problem of Cheap and Sanitary 
Housing.” The question as to the legitimacy and the 
limits of public intervention in such matters at once 
arises, and various solutions are discussed.——Sejfior 
Moret’s speech at Saragossa is developed in its antagon- 
ism to religion, really the liberalism described by Leo 
XIII.’s Encyclical Libertas, and its dangers exposed by 
P. Villada. 





Espana y America™(t Jan.): P. Antonio Blanco begins his ‘ Op- 


portunity of the Catechism,” apropos of the Pope’s Chris- 
tian-social teaching on that subject.——‘ Godoy’s Re- 
forms,” especially in religious matters, which contributed 
largely to his unpopularity, are treated by P. B. Mar- 





tinez. An appeal for the making uniform of our “‘ Phil- 
osophical Technology,” is made by F. Martinez y Gar- 
cia. The offering of the Spanish-American banners to 





“‘The Virgin of the Pillar” is praised by P. D. V. Gon- 
zalez. “The Religion and Morals of the Chibchas,” a 
people dwelling in the neighborhood of Bogota, are de- 
scribed by P. Rodriquez. The ancient customs prevail 
amongst them to an astonishing degree.——P. E, Ne- 
grete continues his article on “The stheticism of St. 
Augustine.” 

(15 Jan.): P. G. Martinez, continuing his ‘‘ Biography of 
an Heresiarch,” shows that Luther’s teachings were de- 
structive of the foundations of morality. “The Ob- 
jective Progress of Revelation According to the Modern- 
ists,” is proved fallacious by M. Gonzalez. This system 
endeavors to reconcile immanence with agnosticism. 
“The Discourse of Moret in Zaragossa,” pronouncing 
the Church’s doctrine of charity to be the only remedy 
for social evils, is continued by P. A. de los Bueis. 














F. Olmeda answers some objections to his former ar- 
ticle on ‘Church Music,” and further explains the pur- 
port of the Motu Proprio.——Those interested in hyp- 
notism, spiritism, occultism, and semi-insanity from a 
scientific viewpoint, will find food for reflection in P. 
Angel Gago’s “ Problems of Psychiatry and Legal Medi- 
cine.” 














Current Events. 


In Russia and in Austria it has not 

France. been uncommon for the students of 

the Universities to give expression 

to their immature opinions on political and other questions by 

various forms of disturbances. The services of the police, and 

even of the military, have not infrequently been required, and 

for longer or shorter periods universities have had to be closed. 

The same disease is invading France. The medical students, as 

well as some of the students of the Sorbonne, have given vio- 

lent expression to their feelings of dissatisfaction. No long 

time, however, was taken in bringing these tumultuous assem- 

blages to quietude; although the military and the police had 
to be called out, and many arrests made. 

The increase in crime in France, and its loathsome and 
terrible character, seems to show that the non-religious educa- 
tion which has been adopted by the country has not had the 
good effect which was anticipated. It has, however, brought 
about one result. Public opinion, in opposition to the wishes 
of the President and the government, has called for the in- 
fliction of the death penalty, which has been for many years 
practically abolished. For the first time for many years, capi- 
tal sentences have been carried out, and as executions, when 
they do take place, are in public, they were witnessed by an 
enormous crowd, made up of every class of society, who, it is 
said, alternately howled and cheered. The headsman was 
greeted with loud applause. The conduct of the large assem- 
blage was disgusting and throws an instructive light upon the 
character of the populace which has abolished religious institu- 
tions. The Chamber of Deputies itself had to listen at the 
‘opening of its last Session to an address delivered by one of 
the minority, in which the moral state of France was declared 
to be characterized by the unbridled selfishness and overween- 
ing vanity of the new generation. The family, the speaker 
said, was being ruined. It would be well to paint on the walls 
of the schools: ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill.” ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” The formation of the 
child’s character was as important, at least, as any social reform. 
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The attitude of the government towards those who alone 
are able to provide the remedy to these evils, shows how bent 
and determined it and its supporters are upon pursuing to the 
bitter end the course upon which they have entered. The law 
provides that no teacher in the primary schools shall say any- 
thing which shall be obnoxious to the consciences of the children. 
The Bishops, taking advantage of this provision, have organized 
associations to prosecute in the courts any teacher who violates 
this law; and have secured penalties for such violation. This 
the government did not like, and a Bill has been introduced to 
prevent what they call the undue interference of the parents or 
guardians of the children. By this Bill the State is substituted 
for the teacher, and the legal action must be brought against 
it, thereby interposing a shield between the teacher and the 
parents. With the same object another Bill has been intro- 
duced, which inflicts penalties upon any parents or guardians 
who shall prevent their children attending school, or using the 
prescribed text-books, or participating in the instruction on 
prescribed subjects. Any one who preaches a sermon, or pub- 
lishes a placard, or writes a pastoral letter, inciting to a breach 
of these provisions is made punishable by imprisonment for 
from three months to two years. This is how liberty is under- 
stood in France. Not by all Frenchmen, it is true; for the 
Journal des Débats condemns these proposals as inconsistent 
with the rights of parents as guaranteed by the Fundamental 
Republican Law of 1793. 

While the army of France is said to be up to the mark in 
every respect, many accidents and several sinister events have 
led to widespread doubts as to the state of the navy. The 
new Minister of Marine has seriously taken the matter in hand, 
and his demand of a very large sum of money (no less than 
forty millions of dollars) for necessary supplementary expendi- 
ture, confirms these suspicions. It was thought at first that 
this demand might cause a conflict in the Cabinet, but the mat- 
ter seems to have been arranged, M. Picard’s demands having 
been granted. 


The German Emperor is being very 

Germany. closely watched, in order to see 

how well or how badly he keeps 

the silence with reference to political questions which he prom- — 
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ised. Within a few weeks after the promise had been made, 
word went abread that he had given public utterance to his 
views. At the annual New Year’s reception of the officers 
commanding army corps, his Majesty had read an article on 
the political and military situation, written in one of the Re- 
views by the former Chief of the General Staff. Fears conse- 
quently were expressed of a renewal, in an aggravated form, of 
the agitation which had just been put an end to. It was, how- 
ever, soon authoritatively explained that the article in question 
was read and approved of by the Emperor only in so far as it 
referred to purely military matters. The new régime is, there- 
fore, being faithfully kept. 

Two events which have recently occurred will reassure the 
minds of those who are anxious for the maintenance of peace. 
It is too soon, indeed, to appreciate at their real value the im- 
portance of these events, but they give good ground for hope. 
The first is the visit of King Edward to the Kaiser. The fact 
that the King was accompanied by the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and that the latter had interviews with the 
German officials, showed that it was not merely a private visit. 
The outcome is said to have been, we do not know on what 
authority, the settlement of several points of difference and the 
removal of most of the obstacles to a complete understanding. 
Undoubtedly the saner part of the people of both countries is 
totally opposed to a war, but whether the saner part is also 
the greater part it is not easy to judge; but if the Emperor’s 
great influence is now to be thrown on the side of peace, there 
is no reason to think that it will not be effectual. 

The second event is, perhaps, of even greater importance, 
as the danger was more imminent. The conflict between France 
and Germany, with reference to Morocco, brought the two coun- 
tries not long ago to the verge of war, and no one knew but 
that a like danger might recur almost any day. Now an agree- 
ment has been signed by which the two countries mutually rec- 
ognize and guarantee the respective interests of each other in 
Morocco. This places that country outside the sphere of con- 
flict, and so far dissipates the cloud in which their relations were 
enshrouded. The fact that such an agreement has been possible, 
indicates that a better spirit is animating the people of the two 
countries, and this is of even more importance than the agree- 
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ment itself. It may perhaps be taken to indicate that Ger- 
many may co-operate more cordially with the rest of the 
Powers in the peaceful settlement of the many Near Eastern 
questions. 

Not only in the Empire but in some of the States of 
which it is made up, deficits have become the order of the 
day. In Prussia the year 1907 closed with a deficit of nearly 
eighteen millions of dollars. For the financial year 1908 it is 
expected to amount to more than forty millions, while for the 
year 1909 it is expected to amount to thirty-eight millions. It 
is worthy of note that one of the causes of the excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue is the loss which has for two or three 
years been incurred in working the State railways. These 
have suffered the same depression as the other branches of 
trade, and the State, that is the tax-payers, have to bear an 
additional burden. 


Many people, if they had to name 
Russia. a representative Russian, would 
single out Count Tolstoy, whose 
eightieth anniversary was celebrated a few months ago. Yet 
he has been excommunicated by the Orthodox Church and the 
celebration of his birthday interdicted by the State. A man 
better entitled to be looked upon as a representative of Russia 
was Father John of Kronstadt. This is shown by the effect 
produced by his death. Sorrow was manifested throughout the 
whole of Russia. Rich and poor, high and low, officials in gor- 
geous uniforms, peasants with hardly any clothes at all, passed in 
endless procession before his body as it lay in state. The Tsar 
himself sent presents to adorn the bier. During the journeys 
which he sometimes took through Russia, almost Royal honors 
were given him, and people ran miles only to catch a glimpse of 
his face. Many believed that he was able to perform miraculous 
cures. His funeral was attended by twenty thousand people. 
How far he deserved all these honors this is not the place to 
discuss. All our concern is with the facts as an indication of 
the mind of the Russian people. 
The horrible state of Russia’s internal affairs, and of its meth- 
ods of government, has been brought to light by the discovery 
of the doings of a man named Azeff. The various outrages 
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which have taken place in Russia, and which have shocked the 
whole world, among others the murders of M. de Plehve, the 
Grand Duke Serge, and the Governor of Ufa, M. Bogdanovich, 
as well as two attempts at insurrection, were, if what is now 
being said is true, originated in the police cffices of the gov- 
ernment itself. The officials engaged the services of Azeff and 
paid him large sums of money to provoke the revolutionaries 
to commit these crimes. Such isthe accusation brought against 
the upholders of authority. They do not, indeed, acknowledge 
their guilt, but have arrested a former police official, who de- 
clares his innocence and alleges that he is being made a scape- 
goat. It is the part of a prudent man to treat these charges 
as mere charges until further and better proof of their truth 
is given. 


The awful earthquake which de- 
Italy. stroyed Messina, Reggio, and so 
many other towns and villages, has 
revealed in an unwonted way the thoughts of many minds. 
Most prominently of all it has shown how close are the bonds 
which unite all the nations of the world in practical sympathy 
and effective helpfulness. Succor poured in from every country, 
with the only exceptions, so far as we know, of Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and the other States of Central Asia. As to the recipi- 
ents of the help so lavishly given, nothing was wanting in the 
gracefulness with which it was accepted. The effect of many 
generations of Christian training was shown by the way in which 
so many of the women of the country of the noblest blood and 
most gentle training hastened to the scenes of disaster and min- 
istered with their own jhands to the wants of the sufferers. 
And while the funds entrusted to the administration of the 
officials of the State were often rendered unavailable by the strict 
regulations which were made, and, as a consequence, not a few 
deserving cases suffered hardship, the funds which the Holy 
Father devoted to relief, were wisely and promptly given to the 
sufferers through the instrumentality of the clergy. The won- 
derful organization and ready generosity of the Vatican have 
been recognized even by the secular press. 
But bad nature as well as good nature has also been re- 
vealed, The chief burden of the work of clearing away the 
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ruins and rescuing the dead has fallen upon the soldiers. Not 
merely did marauders appear upon the scene, who had to be 
shot, but the workingmen who survived, or who arrived from 
the neighborhood, refused to work except for exorbitant wages. 
The soldiers had consequently to do the work. Instances seem 
to be accumulating which go to prove that some workingmen 
can be as selfish as are some capitalists 

While the overstrict ‘regulations made by the Italian gov- 
ernment deserve criticism, it cannot be said that it failed to 
make adequate provision for the relief of the sufferers. Parlia- 
ment was promptly summoned and six milllions of dollars were 
voted. It speaks well for the state of Italian finances that no 
new permanent tax has to be imposed or loan raised in order 
to provide this sum. The surplus of the financial year 1908-9 
is almost sufficient for the purpose. A temporary surtax of 
one-twentieth, to be levied upon certain revenues for two years, 
will make up the difference. 


Of the many questions which 

The Near East. Austria’s action has raised in the 

Balkan States, two seem to be up- 

on the verge of settlement, while others, especially that of the 

Serbs and of a Greater Servia, still remain; nor is it likely that 

of the latter a permanent arrangement will be made for many 

years. In fact, seeds of disturbance have been sown in the 

territories of the Dual Monarchy which may accelerate its dis- 
ruption. 

In a short time after the annexation of the Provinces, Aus- 
tria was brought to see the necessity of making pecuniary com- 
pensation to Turkey for the violation of the latter’s rights of 
sovereignty. To save Austria’s face, however, this compensa- 
tion was to take the form of payment for the lands which be- 
longed to the Sultan as head of the State. Although this 
agreement is not actually concluded when we write, the pros- 
pect of its being accepted by both parties seems fairly cer- 
tain. 

An arrangement of a similar character is on the point of 
being made between Turkey and Bulgaria. As compensation 
for the loss of what had been left of her sovereignty Turkey is 
to receive asum of about twenty-five million dollars. This agree- 
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ment will have been made with difficulty and after long nego- 
tiations. War at one time threatened to break out. All the 
Bulgarians, it is said, are enthusiastic for war and look upon it 
as inevitable. Negotiation had brought the two parties to an 
agreement upon the principle of compensation; and differ- 
ences existed only as to the amount, when Turkey made a 
proposal for a rectification of the frontiers. This led to some 
of the reserves being called out. Thereupon Russia intervened 
and offered to pay to Turkey the difference in amount between 
Turkey’s demands and Bulgaria’s offer. The former State was, 
at the same time, to withdraw its proposal for the rectification 
of the frontier. In this way a peaceful settlement seems to be 
on point of being concluded between Turkey and Bulgaria. 

What has all along been the most dangerous question still, 
however, remains unsettled. Servia even more than Turkey has 
felt herself aggrieved by Austria’s action, for by the annexa- 
tion of the Provinces she is completely hemmed jin and domi- 
nated by Austria, and the long-cherished aspirations for a 
Greater Servia have been placed in danger of defeat. The out- 
break of war has been imminent even since the annexation, 
and as spring is the time when the peoples of the Balkans have 
long been accustomed to enter upon hostile operations, the 
advent of that season is looked forward to with grave appre- 
hension. 

All the Powers, with the exception of Austria and its 
“loyal” supporter, Germany, recognize the justice of Servia’s 
claim for compensation; but how that compensation is to be 
made passes the wit of all the existent statesmen to discover. 
Servia claims a strip of land in order that she may have ac- 
cess to the sea; and that Bosnia and Herzegovina should be 
granted autonomy under European control. To neither of 
these demands will Austria listen. The only plan which holds 
out a prospect of being even discussed is that freedom from 
customs should be given to Servia’s commerce through the 
annexed provinces. 

There are two rival pan-Serb ideas, neither of which is likely 
to be realized for a long time, on account of the maladroit 
blundering of Baron von Aehrenthal. One idea is that cher- 
ished by Servia of a Greater Servia, which would embrace all 
the Serbs, whether within or without the Austrian dominions; 
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of this Greater Servia the present kingdom would not neces- 
sarily be the head, nor would it necessarily be a kingdom. It 
might be a Republic, but it would be a single independent 
nation made up of all the Serbs. The other idea is that all 
the Serbs, both those within and those without the Austrian 
dominions, should be united under the rule of the Austrian 
Emperor. The Emperor is already King of Hungary; a third 
crown would be placed upon his head, that of King of the 
Serbs. But after Baron von Aehrenthal’s exhibition of Austrian 
governmental methods, no Serb outside will want to come in- 
side. Brute violence wins no hearts. 

In Turkey itself and its internal government things have 
taken a turn for the worse, and the evil which many well- 
wishers of the new régime apprehended seems to have come 
about. The authors of the beneficial revolution which has sup- 
planted Abdul Hamid, have themselves become intoxicated, as 
is wont to be the case with the possession of power, and have 
driven from office a Grand Vizier of large experience and well- 
proved liberal views. He had shown his sincere desire to effect 
reforms by setting aside that false patriotism which refuses all 
help from outside when it is really necessary, and by calling 
to his assistance from all parts men qualified to set the new 
order of things on the right path. Finance, of course, is the 
most important consideration. For many years Turkey has been 
sinking deeper and deeper into debt; and has been unable 
to pay even current expenses. It is interesting to note that 
among works immediately to be undertaken is the irriga- 
tion of the ancient plains of Mesopotamia. That he should 
have been overthrown so soon and a new Grand Vizier, the 
third under the new régime, appointed, cannot but cause anxiety 
for the future carrying out of these plans. Perhaps satisfac- 
tory explanations may be forthcoming. 


No settlement has yet been made 

The Middle East. of the Persian question. Russia 

and Great Britain are engaged in 

making representations to the Shah urging him to re-establish 
the Constitution; but whether these representations will have 
any result is doubtful, for the army, such as it is, is loyal, 
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and wherever it is present completely overawes the supporters 
of popular rights. Many parts of the country, especially 
Tabriz and Ispahan, are in open insurrection, and anarchy is 
spreading ever farther and farther. The Powers disclaim the 
intention of any active intervention; but it seems very doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to avoid it. 


Absolute government may be tol- 

The Far East. erable when the ruler is intelligent 

and benevolent. The late Dowa- 

ger Empress of China may be ranked among such rulers, and 
consequently its people were not altogether unprosperous. The 
normal state in which this form of government reverts seems 
now to have come about.. The best administrator that China has 
produced during this generation has been dismissed from office 
through the machinations of a cabal. The reason alleged was 
that “he is suffering from an affection of the foot, has a diffi- 
culty in walking, and it is difficult for him to perform rules 
adequately.” He is, therefore, commanded to resign instantly 
all his offices, and to return to his native place to treat his 
complaint. Such care for his health is truly touching. 

















THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


T is new somewhat over forty years since Father Hecker, assisted by intelli- 
gent workers among the laity, established a Free Circulating Library for 
the teachers and scholars of St. Paul’s Sunday-School in New York City. 
No expense was spared to get the best books. The object kept in view was 
to provide for the intellectual needs, not only ef the children attending 
school, but also to encourage the love for good reading among the young 
folks. Library cards, finished om one side with white silicate, were arranged, 
containing fifteen books, of which ten were selected from writers ot fiction 
and five from biography, history, or entertaining books of adventure and 
travel. At least one book devoted to the life of a saint, er some explanation 
of religious truth, was assigned to each set. These cards, with the titles of 
fifteen books and the names of their authors, were distributed on Sunday 
during the recitation of the Catechism lesson. Under the guidance of the 
teachers, scholars made a choice ef the books. By the aid of a number for 
each book the librarians easily kept the account ef the circulation. For the 
return of books every two weeks the class was held accountable as well as the 
individual. This rule directed attention in a public manner to the delin- 
quents, who were promptly admonished by their own classmates. 

Not to mention other obvious advantages, it may be claimed that this 
method of supplying books gave the teachers an excellent opportunity to 
elicit conversation about favorite authors, and to make the library a potent 
influence in the mental growth and character-building of their scholars. 
Each class became in reality a miniature Reading Circle, with the teachers in 
charge, assisted by the librarians, and under the personal supervision of the 
Rev. Director. From the graduates of St. Paul’s Sunday-School, trained in 
this way during their early days, came the first members of a Catholic Read- 
ing Circle for women, in the year 1886. It was named in honor of Frederic 
Ozanam, the gifted friend of Lacordaire, the leader of young men in work 
for the poor, who won conquests for the faith in the field of literature within 
the nineteenth century. The object proposed for the Ozanam Reading 
Circle was the improvement of its members in literary taste by meeting te- 
gether once a week, in an infermal and friendly way, to talk about books— 
giving prominence always to Catholic authors—to take part in reading aloud 

.some of the best specimens of magazine literature, and to aid one another by 
the discussion of current topics. At that time no society could be found in 
existence intended to provide for Catholic young wemen equal intellectual 
advantages, such as were secured for young men by parish lyceums and 
literary unious. When the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press, held 
January, 1892, in New York City, under the auspices of the Paulist Fathers, 
brought together the pioneer workers for the Reading-Circle movement, it 
was admitted that the Ozanam Reading Circle ranked first in date ot forma- 
tion. 

Rumors have been heard that objection was made to the Reading-Circle 
movement because of its recent origin. As in the case of the young man who 
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promised to try to get older every day, this objection was long age removed 
bytime. The underlying principle of co-operation in all departments of bu- 
man activity may be traced a long way back in history. No one can doubt 
that a union of intellectual forces extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
or vice versa, could develop a bulwark of strength for Catholic literature in 
the United States. Any ene desiring the sanction of hoary antiquity for the 
modern Reading Circle can find it at the University of Paris in the days of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, when students made notes ef his profound lectures and 
afterwards read them aloud te their friends at the family gathering. 
* * * 

In the department ‘‘ With Readers and Correspondents” of the CATH- 
OLIC WORLD for December, 1888, appeared an unsigned communication 
stating briefly the outlines of a society for young women having a mature de« 
sire for an advamced course of Catholic reading after graduation. It was 
suggested that the social element might be eliminated, as the work proposed 
could be accomplished by interchange of ideas at meetings and by corre- 
spondence among kindred minds in different places. This communication 
was written in Milwaukee, Wis., by Miss Julie E. Perkins. Further particu- 
lars regarding her valuable personal service in awakening latent forces for 
the practical realization of her plan may be found in the ‘‘ Tribute of Praise ” 
published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, August, 1894, shortly after her death, 
She had very strong convictions that the Catholic peeple of high position in 
social life were, in many cases, allowing the intellectual opportunities of the 
present age to be monopolized by shallow, self-constituted leaders. Her 
efforts to make known the enduring claims of Catholic authors deserve per« 
petual remembrance. 

The request for a discussion of the plans submitted by Miss Perkins was 
answered by numerous letters from readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, shew- 
ing that in the United States, in Canada, in Australia, and throughout the 
immense area of the English-speaking world there was need of a wider diffu- 
sion of the best Catholic literature. From reliable sources of information it 
was estimated that thousands of dollars were annually spent by Catholics, 
especially in the rural districts, for bulky subscription books. In order to 
establish a central bureau for the guidance ef the Catholic reading public, to 
foster the growth of Reading Circles, and to secure a permanent cembina- 
tion of ferces for the diffusien ef good literature, THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 
June, 1889, announced the formatien of the Celumbian Reading Union, 
which was located at the house of the Paulist Fathers, 415 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. An appeal was made for the voluntary co-operation 
of those having a knowledge of books, so that guide-lists might be prepared 
at small cost for those seeking the infermation thus rendered available. 
Catholic writers were especially invited to take part in the new movement; 
assistance was also expected from librarians and ethers qualified to make se- 
lections from the best books published. Many individuals, as well as those 
identified with Catholic Reading Circles, gladly denated small amounts of 
money, besides giving their time and energy to make known the ways and 
means of extending the influence of Catholic literature, and to secure a place 
of deserved recognition for Catholic authors in public libraries. Some of the 
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far-reaching results of the movement were indicated by the late John A. 
Mooney, LL.D., Brother Azarias, and other prominout Cathelic writers, 
From the beginning the Columbian Reading Union has been under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., as indicated by his 
signature of M.C. M. He wishes to take this opportunity to thank publicly 
all who have gratuitously contributed to this department, and to request 
prayers for the departed benefactors—especially the late Mrs. Margaret F. 
Sullivan, of Chicago—who have aided more than words can express in the 
altruistic work thus far accomplished through the agency of the Columbian 
Reading Union. 
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